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No Laughing Matter 


The trouble about this number is that everybody 
around the place wanted to read it at once, and by the time 
the First Reader's first copy had been dismembered and dis- 
tributed to meet the varied demands of the others there was 
not much left for the First Reader. After quelling a few 
minor disturbances arising from the desire of different persons 
to possess themselves simultaneously of the opposite sides of 
the same sheet, the First Reader insisted upon having the 
editorials and the book section. 

Yes, I might have known that the editor would take 
a shy at the diverting situation which has arisen in the Shaver 
household. What with Mr. Clem singing lustily, if throatily, 
to Gov. Smith, that grand old hymn, “Now that I've found 
you I can't do without you,” and Mrs. Clem declaring that 
the New York governor is—anything but an ideal candidate, 
we have a fine illustration of the independence of the feminine 
vote, in more ways than one. And just to think, it is only a 
few years since people were saying that it was no use to give 
the vote to women because they would all vote just as their 
husbands told them to anyway. 

Well, it is no laughing matter. (Mr. Clem Shaver 
will agree to that.) Women are such emotional and irrational 
creatures that there may be a few million of them who cannot 


see the logic of voting for a candidate for president who is 
pledged to a modification of the prohibition laws and then 
voting for congressmen who are pledged to prevent him from 
securing the legislation that he will recommend to that end. 

Mr. Rosenwald is in the news again with a philan- 
thropic enterprise which he insists is no charity. He has 
already given millions for the encouragement of the education 
of Negroes in the southern states. Now he is taking up the 
matter of decent housing for Negroes who have migrated to 
the north. The Negro population of Chicago increased almost 
tenfold in the years immediately after the war. Perhaps not 
quite that much, but tremendously at any rate. The more 
prosperous of them captured some of the handsomest boule- 
vards, which was not as hard as one might suppose because 
modern traffic is so much noisier than the old-fashioned sort 
that boulevards are not quite as desirable as they once were 
as places of residence. But the owners of property became 
alarmed and there was quite a good deal of excitement on the 
subject for a while, and then the process began of cramping 
the Negroes back into a limited area of congested dwellings. 
Read about Mr. Rosenwald’s project. Some say that this Jew 
is the best Christian in Chicago 

The long editorial raises a very vital question: Is 
religion of any use at all. If it won't bring rain, stop runa- 
way horses, prevent earthquakes or control epidemics, is it of 
any use in the production of character, or is that too a 
problem’ for science? It depends a good deal on what you 
mean by religion. When I was a small boy, a Sunday school 
superintendent who was cashier of a savings bank got away 
with four dollars and fifty cents of my accumulated capital, 
together with other sums more significant in the aggregate 
but less important to me. I decided then and there that 
there are some brands of religion that are not what they are 
cracked up to be as means of social control. But that doesn’t 
settle the whole question as to the effect of religion on 
character. This editorial seems to say something interesting 
on that s ibject 

Ludwig's “The Son of Man” has received much 
praise and much criticism. It is remarkable what a beautiful 
picture of the human Jesus a competent master of style can 
produce when he selects his material to fit his theory. Even 
at that, it is worth reading. But it is the picture of Ludwig's 
Jesus, rather than Ludwig’s picture of Jesus. 

Tue First Reaper. 
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EDITORIAL 


HE DIVISION of the Shaver household is a ground 

for mirth and glee to those who view with cheer- 
fulness any symbol of division in the democratic 

ranks and the secession of the democratic drys in the ap- 
proaching campaign. Mr. Clem Shaver is chairman of the 
National Democratic Committee 

The House Divided and therefore ipso facto and ex 
\gainst Itself officio a supporter both of the 
dubiously dry democratic plat- 
Mrs. 


. worker, has already 


rm and the indubitably wet democratic candidate. 
Clem Shaver, as an ardent W. C. T. U 
issued her declaration of independence from both domestic 
nd party control in this matter and declares that she will 
never support such a candidate. It remains to be seen to 
vhat extent democratic drys, both women and others, will 
follow her leadership. But the proclamation of her inten- 
tion to act on her own judgment without regard to her hus- 
hand's opinion or official position is at least indicative of a 
wholesome independence on the part of women voters. It 
s not many years since the average woman, timidly prepar- 
ng to enter the polling booth, sought instructions from her 
husband as to how to mark her ticket. But there has come a 
change. This year it may be safely guessed there will be 
rather more women telling their husbands how to mark 
heirs than seeking guidance in the exercise of their fran- 


chise. 


Issues That Cut Across 
Party Lines 

HE STRATEGY of this campaign is extraordinarily 

simple in its main outlines. Reduced to a bare form- 
ula, the democratic hope is to gain the support of all of the 
wets and some of the drys, all of the Catholics and some of 
the protestants, all of the democrats and some of the repub- 
licans, while the republicans, conversely, hope to enlist the 
sympathies of all of the drys and some of the wets, all of 
the protestants and some of the Catholics, all of the repub- 
licans and some of the democrats. Obviously both of these 
objectives cannot be attained, but the efforts to win the wets 
without offending the drys and win the Catholics without 
offending the protestants, and vice versa, will be likely to 
blur the issues of the campaign for those who are not cap- 
able of clear thinking. Efforts are already visible, especially 
on the democratic side so far, to whip into line candidates 


who threaten to bolt the national ticket by threatening them 
with ineligibility in the primaries of 1930. Opposing this, a 
group of democratic women are organizing democratic wo- 
men’s clubs for Hoover and Curtis, declaring that this ac- 
tion “in no way affects our allegiance to the democratic 
party in which we maintain our membership and from which 
we deny the right or power of any agency of Tammany to 
banish us.’? Dry democrats of Texas have called a state- 
wide mass meeting to be held at Dallas on July 17 to devise 
plans for carrying that state against Smith. Wet republicans 
have so far been less articulate and less specific in their 
protest, doubtless because they are waiting for Mr. Hoover’s 
formal statement of his position in his letter of acceptance. 
Pressure is already being brought to bear upon him to soft- 
pedal his approval of the eighteenth amendment and to drop 
at least a hint that he does not consider the Volstead act 
sacred and unalterable. Such a maneuver designed to catch 
votes rather than to express convictions would be contrary 
to what his former course has given us a right to expect 
from the secretary of commerce. And the suggestion is per- 
haps nothing more than the hysterical cry of politicians who 
cannot with equanimity face the prospect of an election 
upon a clearly drawn issue which cuts across party lines. 
The republicans might as well go into liquidation as try to 
win the wets by out-wetting Smith. On the other side the 
effort to strengthen the fence of the party corral is seen in 
the frantic endeavor of democratic leaders to interpret the 
whole matter of prohibition as a conflict between the Jef- 


fersonian and the Hamiltonian theories of government. 


We Answer a Few 
Questions 
HE EDITOR of the able New Haven (Conn.) Jour- 
nal Courier—which, by the way, represents one of the 
oldest and most honorable journalistic traditions of the 
United States, dating from the Connecticut Gazette of 
1755—after speaking kind words about The Christian Cen- 
tury calls upon its “favorite religious journal” to “deal with 
this straight issue without reference to the rum question 
which is wholly secondary in importance at the present 
moment.” We do not think that the “rum question” is 
secondary in inmportance, but we are glad to answer some 
specific questions which the Journal Courier propounds. We 
do not think that there is any grave impropriety or any 
895 
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dangerous departure from our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment in including prohibition in our national constitu- 
tion though we willingly agree that it would have been 
more in accordance with precedent if the constitutional 
amendment had merely empowered congress to legislate on 
the question of alcoholic beverages. We do not believe in 
double jeopardy for the same offense, but this is not, in 
our judgment, involved in the concurrent jurisdiction of 
state and federal courts in liquor cases. To have two 
agencies by which an offender may be caught and punished 
is not to say that he should be caught and punished for the 
same offense by both of them. We do not think that local 
self-government should be withdrawn, but the experience 
of many years proved that the right of any community to be 
dry under local option liws, or even of any state to be 
dry under state prohibition laws, was largely nullified by 
seepage from adjacent wet areas. Prohibition is not a mat- 
ter that can be handled locally. We agree that search and 
seizure should be kept within reasonable bounds but not 
that it should be hampered by technicalities designed to 
defeat the law rather than to maintain the guarantees of the 
bill or We heartily agree that the “dirty busi- 
ness of wire-tapping” and all of the other disreputable 
methods which have frequently been practiced in securing 
evidence of liquor violations, sometimes by encouraging the 
offense which was to be punished, should be disavowed and 
discontinued. And we do not think that this question can 
be settled by any general appeal to the shades of Hamilton 
and Jefferson. Nobody at the present time wants to set up 
the form of government which Hamilton recommended, and 
Jefferson did not contemplate a country so knit together by 
means of transportation and communication that its dif- 
ferent 


rights. 


communities are in closer economic and cultural 
contact than the different parts of a state were in his day. 


The Responsibilities of 
An Explorer 
HE APPALLING series of disasters which have over- 
taken not only the crew of Gen. Nobile’s dirigible 
Italia in their unsuccessful attempt to return from a suc- 
cessful flight over the North Pole but the rescuing parties 
which have gone to their relief, gives one seriously to think 
of the responsibilities which are incurred by an explorer. 
lobile did not ade- 
quately weigh these responsibilities before embarking on 


There is reason to believe that Gen. 


his enterprise. A voyage of that sort, undertaken under the 
full glare of publicity which naturally surrounds it, is not 
an isolated episode the immediate parties to which may 
succeed or fail without involving others. The inevitable 
result of such a failure as actually occurred is that relief 
expeditions will be sent out to rescue the castaways—an 
undertaking more hazardous than the original expedition 
because made under emergency conditions and with no such 
opportunities for deliberate preparation. A considerable 
part of the Italia’s crew are either known or believed to 
have perished. Nobile himself has been brought in to a 
rescue camp. Five survivors, marooned on the ice, are 
ill with fever and show signs of insanity. Capt. Amundsen 
is apparently lost. The Swedish aviator, Lundborg, who 


rescued Nobile and crashed while returning to bring in 
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other members of the party, has been picked up at great 
peril to those who went to rescue the rescuer. Major Guil- 
baud and four companions who have not been heard from 
since they left Tromsoe on June 18 are considered almost 
certainly lost. Russia, Sweden, Norway, France and Italy 
have contributed their quotas to the relief force. By the 
latest count, the casualties include two known dead and ten 
missing of the Italia’s crew, and seven rescuers who are 
believed to have perished. One may be willing to risk one’s 
own life in a dangerous piece of exploration, but to assume 
the risk of precipitating such a train of fatalities is a heavy 
responsibility. 


Singing the Praise 
Of Thrift 

DDRESSING the New York state bankers association 

some time ago, Mr. W. H. Kniffen, chairman of the 
association’s committee on education, said so many good 
things that it seems almost ungracious to hint that the solu- 
tion which he proposed for the economic problems of the 
masses is less complete than it seems. He was singing the 
praises of thrift and exalting the function of the banks, 
especially the savings banks, as teachers and promoters of 
thrift. Not a word of this needs to be unsaid. It is signifi- 
cant that a bankers association has a committee on educa- 
tion, and that savings banks do not content themselves with 
merely taking care of the business that comes their way, but 
have been actively and successfully encouraging persons of 
small means to save a portion of their income regularly. 
Systematic saving deserves all the advocacy it can get and 
more practice than it has yet attained. But to represent the 
“bread line,” in contrast with the “bank line,” as always and 
wholly the result of waste and reckless expenditure, is to go 
rather beyond the facts. Or rather, it is to forget some very 
important facts. The unavowed assumption at the bottom 
of it is that the distribution of income and of economic op- 
portunity is fair enough, and that all that is necessary to 
insure adequate income all around and a comfortable 
margin in reserve for emergencies is for everybody to form 
the habit of putting part of his pay in the savings bank 
every week. This is too simple. It assumes: (a) that every- 
body can work who will; (b) that everybody who works 
receives a living and saving wage; (c) that poverty and de- 
pendence can be abolished by individual thrift and saving, 
without other improvement in the economic order. These 
assumptions are all false. The last is false because the first 
two are. Unemployment is as obvious a fact as wasteful 
expenditure and foolish investment, and it is not always 
the fault of the worker. Inadequate wages are a fact that 
cannot be glossed over by exhortation to saving. 


Charles A. Lindbergh 


Doctor of Laws 


id A UNIVERSITY had conferred the degree of doctor 
of laws upon Lindbergh while the tumult of applause at 
Paris was at its height, or while the echoes of New York’s 
welcoming whistles were still reverberating, or even at the 
conclusion of his remarkable swing around the circle of 
the states, there would have seemed to be a certain inap- 
propriateness in the honor, though perhaps no one would 
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have dared to say so. It would have seemed not too great 
an honor, but the wrong kind. But when, after these 
months, the University of Wisconsin conferred upon this 
brave boy who is not yet twenty-seven years old that degree 
which is commonly reserved for statesmen, literary men of 
high attainment, and thinkers of wide repute, there will be 
few, if any, to criticize. If there are any, they may find 
their objections answered by these words which President 
Glenn Frank used in conferring the degree: “Because the 
subtle chemistry of your courage changed the very climate 
of our spirits until we all felt capable of heroism; because 
with quiet dignity, you have refused to capitalize the affec- 
tionate plaudits of a planet for personal advantage ; because 
you are an able representative of that technical statesman- 
ship that promises increasingly to supplement political 
statesmanship in this machine age ; because, both in the win- 
ning and in the wearing of your laurels, you have displayed 
that intelligent daring, that emotional control, and that ef- 
fective co-ordination of brain and body which are the first 
fruits and final justification of an authentic education ; be- 
use you have given the nation an idol whose feet are not 
f clay; but above all, because of the genuine qualities of 
dership you have displayed in the conversion of your 
rsonal popularity into a social asset to the future of 
merican civilization, I am happy to confer upon you the 
norary degree of Doctor of Laws.” Perhaps the gist of 
is in that phrase: “refused to capitalize the affectionate 
plaudits of a planet for personal advantage.” It is a com- 
mon libel on our too commercial age that it measures every- 
thing and everybody by the dollar yard-stick. It is not true. 
lkeyond the man who makes a million, it admires the man 
who, for the sake of his work and his own digniiy, refuses 
make a million. 


> 


He Had Only a Few 
Months to Live 


MAN DIED the other day who had a million dollars 

4 when the doctor told him that he had only a few 
mths to live. The A P dispatch says that “he immediately 
lled together his friends and announced that he intended 
spend all his inheritance in one ‘big time.’ For months 
he was a familiar figure on Broadway, spending lavishly.” 
Well, he might have done worse. At least he called his 
friends together. That was not a bad start. The sequel seems 
to indicate that they were not the best kind of friends, but 
they were all the friends he had and he did well to call them 
together. Then he decided to use his money in filling his 
remaining months as full as possible of the things that he 
valued most. That was not so bad either. What else should 
a sensible man do under such conditions? It would have 
been a futile gesture for him to have spent his money on 
the things that he did not want but merely pretended to want 
while the things that he really wanted were within his 


T 


reach and would soon be out of his reach. And yet, the 
whole episode has a quality of infinite pathos. The trouble 
was not that he went after what he wanted, but that he 
wanted nothing which was worth wanting. The poor rich 
man was not only sick but blind. He could see nothing be- 
yond the imminent end of his own life, nothing beyond the 


narrow circle of his personal entertainment, and nothing 
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more interesting than the bright lights of Broadway. What 
better service can religion render to a man in such an 
emergency than to furnish him some values which will 
outweigh such trivialities and enlarge the range of his in- 
terests beyond that pitifully restricted boundary ? 


Rosenwald Will Build Model 
Dwellings for Negroes 


HE PROBLEM of racial relations in the larger cities 

has been unnecessarily complicated by the fact that, 
for the most part, Negroes have been expected to live in 
tumbledown tenements, up the alleys or in a deteriorated 
zone that has been abandoned by the better class of white 
residents and not yet occupied by business. And if, as they 
grow more prosperous, they push out into more desirable 
districts, conflict and bitterness ensue. Mr. Julius Rosen- 
wald, widely known for his philanthropies, is preparing to 
build in Chicago an apartment building for 400 negro fami- 
lies at a cost of $2,500,000. It will be called “Michigan 
Boulevard Gardens,” and will occupy an entire block with 
a garden in the center. It will be the second largest build- 
ing of its kind in the world, the largest being the Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar apartments for Negroes, erected on a 
similar plan by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in the Harlem 
district in New York city. Mr. Rosenwald insists that this 
is not a philanthropy but a matter of business, which will 
yield a six per cent return on the investment while giving 
to the residents better accommodations than they can now 
secure at the price which they can afford to pay. Perhaps 
it is not a charity in the sense of giving something for noth- 
ing, but is it not a legitimate and authentic act of philan- 
thropy—bearing in mind what that word means—to give 
the best possible value to the patron for a limited and rea- 
sonable return to the investor on a non-competitive basis? 


Enemies and Allies of 
The Missionary 


NOTHER ECHO from Jerusalem comes in the form 

of a comment and a suggestion on the missionary 
enterprise by Canon Quick of Liverpool in the International 
Review of Missions. “It may not unreasonably be argued 
that the time has now come when Christian missionaries 
can afford to leave the destructive criticism of other re- 
ligions, if not to secularism itself, yet to the steadily ad- 
vancing forces of scientific and secular education. The mis- 
sionary’s task is rather, so far as possible, to make common 
cause with all who are still concerned to maintain a spiritual 
interpretation of the universe.” It is not so much the sug- 
gestion that the criticism of other forms of religion may be 
left to “secularism” as that Christian missionaries may use 
their time and energy to better advantage in constructive 
enterprises. Call it secularism or science or the advance 
of intelligence, or what you will, the progress of civilization 
will sweep away the superstitions of “heathenism” as far 
as missionary effort can fill the void with Christian faith. 
There is even danger that it may sweep them away too fast. 
But there are also other forces at work not specifically 
Christian, some of them not even specifically religious, which 
make for the dominance of the cause of human brother- 
hood and the spiritual interpretation of the universe. These 
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are not the missionary’s enemies but his allies, It is true 
that Jesus is quoted as having said, “he that is not with us 
is against us.” But in a more penetrating mood he also de- 


clared that “he that is not against us is for us.” 


The President Hears 
About Jonah 
HE blind preacher under whose ministrations the Presi- 
dent sits during his summer vacation recently ex- 
pounded to his distinguished temporary parishoner and the 
throng of guests and tourists the story of Jonah, warning 
against the danger of doubting the historicity of the fish 
episode, and citing as supporting evidence the fact that he 
had 
been opened containing fish twelve times the size of men.” 


“seen in a book that someone had said that a fish had 
Why worry? The preacher preached with fervor what he 
earnestly believed. The President doubtless accepted what 
he approved and let the rest go. A man does not need to 
keep everything that he swallows if he finds that it does not 
agree with him. Jonah’s fish didn’t. And the blind preacher 
was no blinder than others who base their beliefs on a recol- 


lection that some book says that somebody said something. 


Religion and Character 


T HAS LONG been the glory of religion and the 
pragmatic answer to its critics that it made bad men 
good and good men better. Negative instances had to 
be admitted, and allowance made for a certain distressing 
disparity between the principles and the performance of the 
professors of Christianity. Faith and works have not al- 
ways kept pace. Still, the defenders of religion have often 
heen willing to rest their case upon the actual value of the 
faith in the control of conduct and the creation of char- 
acter. Question has been raised in our time as to whether 
there are not other means better adapted to the attainment 
of these ends. The question is a crucial one. Christianity 
might conceivably survive the loss of many of its doctrines 
and most of its time-honored “evidences” from text and 
miracle, but could it survive if it were shown to be an in- 
ferior instrument for the accomplishment of so essential 
a function as the control of conduct? 

In the history of religion, large claims have been made 
for the possibility of securing desirable results through 
the direct appeal to supernatural intervention in three fields : 
physical nature, health, and morality. Religionists in gen- 
eral and Christians in particular need feel no alarm at the 
that 


appeals as a means of controlling such physical phenomena 


claim science has shown the ineffectiveness of these 


as rain, storms at sea and earthquakes. It is true enough 
that the increasing assurance of the uniform operation of 
natural forces, even though the ultimate nature of these 
forces is unknown, has reduced to the vanishing point the 
faith of most intelligent religious people in the possibility 
of securing good crops or averting physical calamities by 
spiritual means, and has led to a general belief that such 
matters are determined by natural causes which operate 
mechanically and inexorably. Neither is there ground for 
apprehension in the fact that biological phenomena are 


We 


seen to be similarly controlled by biological causes. 
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have more confidence in the bacteriologist than in the priest 
for staying a pestilence or diminishing the percentage of 
typhoid, and we appeal to the psychiatrist rather than to 
the exorcist in cases of insanity. 

But what of the claim that our reliance must be on 
science rather than on God for the formation and reforma- 
tion of character? This is the last stronghold of religion, 
if religion is to be considered as a matter of interventions. 
If the physicist is to make us safe, the economist to make 
us prosperous, the bacteriologist and surgeon to make us 
healthy, and the biologist and psychologist to make us good, 
what is there left for religion to do? 

In a brilliant recent novel, Philip Gibbs’ “The Age of 
Reason,” an atheistic biologist describes the present crisis 
in civilization as a race between physics and biology— 
physics discovering new methods of destruction while biol- 
ogy labors with the problem of producing an improved hu- 
manity which will not be disposed to use these methods 
destructively. The biologist’s son says: “Between our- 
selves, I don’t think the governor's philosophy of life is 
altogether sound. The Age of Reason and all that—it’s 
bunk, had 
brought us up with some kind of religion. 
superstition rather than blank unbelief.” And meanwhile, 


really. Personally I wish the governor 


Any decent 


a modernistic Anglican canon confides, in the bosom of his 
family, that he has been “struggling with that dreadful 
sermon, trying to reconcile Christianity and Science with- 
out alarming the old ladies or playing into the hands of the 
infidels.” Thus it appears, at least to the mind of this 
imaginary youth, that an exclusive reliance upon science 
issues in a sense of the inadequacy of science to meet the 
deeper issues of life, while a preoccupation with religion 
leads to quibbling and evasion in the face of scientific 
facts that can neither be denied nor incorporated into the 
traditional systems of religious thought. 

But whatever a biologist’s son may think about it, the 
biologist himself is confident that character is a laboratory 
product. It is that belief that now challenges religion to 
show cause why it should not be evicted from the place 
which it has so long held. For those who hold that sal- 
vation in a world to come is the main objective of human 
life and the principal concern of religion, the problem is 
comparatively simple. Even if science finally discovers ef- 
fective methods of improving character as well as crops, 
of controlling the currents of conduct no less than cur- 
rents of electricity, it still remains for religion to provide 
release from the damning inheritance of original sin, for- 
giveness for the sins committed before the scientific proc- 
esses for improving the human species by eugenics, gland 
surgery, psycho-analysis, and constructive sociology have 
done their perfect work—in short, redemption and the life 
everlasting. But not very many, even of those who stress 
the future life as the chief object of hope, would be willing 
to dissociate it entirely from character or to rely wholly 
upon non-religious methods for the attainment of the de- 
sirable qualities of personality. As a matter of fact, those 
who hold this view usually do not bother much about the 
relation of science to religion. They are more apt to de- 
nounce it as “science falsely so called” and revert to direct 


divine interposition as the means of getting whatever seems 
most important in this world or the next. 
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But those who consider that the production of char- 
acter for use in this world, whether as a means of enriching 
the life that now is or as a necessary prerequisite to future 
blessedness, is the proximate goal of religion, must meet 
this attack head on. The typical modern teacher of re- 
that it 
is the first business of religion to train personality, to con- 


ligion—the religious educator, for example—says 


trol conduct, to produce character. The scientist—at least 
such a scientist as Professor Leuba, who expresses this 
view in a recent article—says that these are things which 
religion cannot do and which only the psychological and 
social sciences can do. “The God of the religions is equally 
ineffective in the formation and reformation of character 
as he is in matters physical and biological.” 

\nd then one discovers that what he means by the im- 
potence of religion to control character is the impotence 
of direct appeals for supernatural intervention unsupported 
by such means and influences as are within the power 
of scientifically trained men to employ. At that point we 
cease to be alarmed at the alleged failure of religion as an 
instrument for obtaining desirable results in the human 
world. It is perfectly true that that kind of religion has 
failed utterly. But that is no new discovery. It was dis- 
covered a long while ago that to say to the hungry and 
naked, “Depart in peace, be ye clothed and fed,” and to 
dismiss them with a blessing but without food or garments, 
It is no modernistic 


heresy to assert that the way to make the Christian law 


is a poor way to administer relief. 


of love effective is to do those things which good will 
prompts and which intelligence directs. It has sometimes 
heen the error of the religious to detach religion from the 
practical means of attaining the ends which it defines and 
to rely wholly upon divine interventions, and now it seems 


+} 


science falls into the same fallacy in its delimination of 
the held of religion and the description of its processes. 
(his particular aspect of the antithesis between science 
and religion rests upon the false assumption of a sharp 
dividing line between the natural and the supernatural, with 
religion closely confined to the supernatural side of the 
boundary. On such a theory, the field of religion con- 
tracts with every expansion of knowledge and is kept from 
vanishing entirely only by the fact that science, while ever 
approaching, never reaches the goal of complete knowledge 
and complete control of even the natural order, so that 
there remains a diminishing area of natural phenomena 
which can still be treated as supernatural because they have 
not yet been explored. In such a religion we have no in- 
terest. But religion as we conceive it is not a thing of 
shrinking but of expanding boundaries. Every newly dis- 
covered law of nature is a further definition of God. Every 
advance of science is an additional instrument put into the 
hands of men to use for the promotion of purposes in har- 
mony with the will of God—that is, for the betterment of 
human life. The least religious thing that a man can do 
with reference to the production of character, in this age, 


is to sit back and pray that he and others will be made 
good, while neglecting the cultivation of those means by 
which virtue is promoted and personality is enriched. No 
one can be religious without also being something else. 
"he most effective religious acts are those which are also 
some other kinds of acts. 


Religion is not a specialized 
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technique for the attainment of either material or spiritual 
objectives by divine interposition, but is a spirit which 
vitalizes and coordinates the processes that science develops 
for the attainment of goals to which science, as such, has 
not the will to aspire. 


A Sense of Humor 

A Parable of Safed the Sage 
HAVE always held my friend Simon Peter in admira- 
tion, and have felt that even his failings leaned to vir 
tue’s side. And it might well have been that so Grave 
and Impetuous a man would have had no place in his Soul 
for Humor. But I have been pleased to Notice that on the 
Day of Pentecost, they who Mocked the Disciples, saying, 
These men are filled with New Wine, did not receive an 
Indignant Answer. For Simon Peter spake not in Wrath, 
saying, We be all of us Prohibitionists, and thou art Slan- 
derers in Accusing us of Intoxication; but he said, Friend, 
thou hast another Think Coming; it is only Nine A. M., and 

it is too early for a man to be Decently Drunk. 

Now I know some Excellent People who would have 
Scorned to face the Charge in that way. They would have 
felt that they must meet every Moral Issue on High Moral 
Grounds. But Simon Peter knew better. And it was with 
a rare Twinkle in his eye that he looked at his Wrist Watch 
and said, We do not Get Drunk as early in the morning 
as this. 

Now there be many Earnest Folk who lack something 
at this point, and it is an Important Cog that hath been 
dropped out of their Machinery. They would be able to 
make a number of Grades that now are impossible to them 
if they could Shift their Gears and not attempt to take all 
the hills on High. And while nothing is much worse than 
a Sense of Humor that is not Ballasted by Sound Common 
Sense, yet on the other hand there is no man who hath so 
good a right to a little spice of Nonsense as he who is 
Habitually and Consistently a Sensible Man. 

There came once to see me a Woman with a Problem, 
And she 


problem as 


and I listened unto her Tale of Woe and smiled. 
said, Thou dost not sufficiently regard my 
Serious. And I said, It is not Serious. All that thou needest 
is a Passing Smile and Something Else to think about. And 
she was grieved, and went her way, but afterwards she con- 
sidered and thanked me. 

Life is Serious enough, beloved, and he is a fool whose 
Incurable Laughter at all that doth occur in life is like unto 
the Crackling of Thorns under a Pot, as my friend Solomon 
was accustomed to observe. Life hath its concerns that are 
not only Serious but Tragick, and they must be faced in 
their Stark Reality. 
Scripture for to Increase and Multiply our Tragedies and 
Discourage the Earth. Wherefore hath God imparted unto 
us something that He must count Very Precious in his 
own Character, even a Sense of Humor. 


3ut there is no command in Holy 


I have no present intention of adding any to the Ten 
Commandments, but if I decide to supplement the work of 
my friend Moses, I shall consider this one: 

Thou shalt not take thyself too seriously. 








Maine’s United Parishes 


By Hilda L. Ives 


\INE is still a rural state. With a territory as 

large as the rest of New England, her largest com- 

munity has not over 76,000 inhabitants. In the 
transformation of Amesica from a rural to the greatest in- 
dustrialized nation of the world through the development 
of machinery, Maine poured and is still pouring out a part 
of her life blood. Many of her smallest towns have lost 
half their population. Twelve thousand farms were aban- 
doned from 1910 to 1920, and only 1,200 of these farms 
have since been reclaimed. Amid such challenging condi- 
tions, a further tragedy came to pass when half the churches 
of these communities did not follow half the population 
They remained, with their denominational differences and 
rivalries, in towns which had no longer the financial re- 
sources to support and maintain them. Instead of meeting 
this emergency with Christian foresight and new power 
through united effort, missionary aid was given by the de- 
nominations to these competing churches. 

This missionary aid, if totaled, would have been sufficient 
to pay the salary of the right kind of Christian minister, 
but when it was divided into three or four parts it made no 
church self-respecting in its own independence, or in the 
salary allowed to its minister. There was but one result, 
and it came. Church buildings, after a period of twenty-five 
years, became more and more out of repair. Window panes 
came out of windows, and were not replaced. Musical in- 
struments, too old to really keep in tune, continued to be the 
basis of church music. Unpainted buildings and unkept 
lawns made the thinking citizen ask, “Can Christians love 
their God when his house of prayer is so neglected through 
spiritual apathy, discouragement and division?” Within the 
churches, plaster was often falling. The cheap and poorly 
bound hymnals and Sunday school materials of menacing 
small type in no way met the standard of progressive Chris- 
tian education. 


COMMUNITY CHURCHES 


Fortunately, there was another group of small rural 
towns where only one church had ever served the com- 
munity. But, with the increase in the cost of living and with 
no such increase in value of market products, financial con- 


ditions made it impossible in these towns to have a perma- 
nent minister. Religion had to be canned during the sum- 
ner months along with the peas and beans. Oftentimes it 
was done under the direction of earnest and young the- 
ological students. They alone could think of accepting, and 
then only for the sake of experience, the meagre stipends 


offered. No permanent spiritual ministration or services 


were maintained to meet the isolation, the rigors, and the 
sicknesses of Maine’s cold winter months. The canned re- 
ligion had to last, if possible, until the following year. It 
didn’t, as a rule, hold out, and it often lost the flavor of 
reality. With the stress of finances and inadequate spiritual 
leadership, denominational rivalries became more acute 
rather than less. As was to be expected, theological differ- 
ences without magnanimity of spirit produced discord. Dis- 
couragement and nervous tension became harriers to the 
900 


hest religious life. The young people turned away from 
such uninspiring conditions of church life. 

Maine has wonderfully awakened to the need for spiritual 
action. She has developed, to a greater extent than any 
other state in the Union, the larger parish, the regional 
parish, the united parish—all of which terms are used in- 
terchangeably in her work. The larger parish is a federa- 
tion of small churches and a united organization which 
covers a more or less extended area of rural land. The 
churches, incorporated in the united parish, may be of one 
denomination or of many denominations. Of the five larger 
parishes in Maine, one is denominational—Congregational 

-and four are interdenominational. In two of the federa- 
tions, the Oxford County united parish and the Saco Valley 
united parish, the Methodist, Congregational, and Univer- 
salist denominations are united. In the Mt. Desert larger 
parish, the Baptist, Congregational, and Methodist denomi- 
nations form the central council. The Sebago Lake regional 
parish consists of an Episcopal chapel and three Congrega- 
tional churches, which are doing united work. The Aroo- 
stook larger parish is a federation of Congregational 
churches only. 


A ROUNDED STAFF 


Four new larger parishes are now in process of forma- 
tion, and will remedy the following religious problems: 
Towns of 500 to 800 people, who cannot, in this country, 
support a minister without cooperation with other villages, 
may now have permanent spiritual ministry. Towns of 
1,000 to 1,200 people who can support a minister are able, 
by this new plan, to maintain a religious staff which an ade- 
quate church program requires today. Every church, to 
make religion a power for all groups, should have a fine 
preacher, a trained musician, a trained religious educator, 
and an efficient business man. No minister can be all these 
in one, unless he is a genius. Then he belongs with Burbank, 
Edison and Cadman as treasures for the nation and the 
whole world. 

A larger parish must have more than one minister on its 
staff, and, in the case of the Oxford County larger parish, 
there are three permanent men with theological student 
service for church vacation schools during the summer 
months. Up to the present time, the denominations co- 
operating in Maine to the largest extent in this united rural 
church are Congregational, Universalist, and Methodist. 
In two of the larger parishes, missionary aid from the treas- 
uries of three state conferences is gladly given to the 
united work. 


FRIENDLY CREEDS 


To Christians interested in church unity, certain facts 
have been established in these rural united parishes. First, 
it is proved that there is no reason why various theological 
creeds cannot exist side by side in beauty and power. The 
larger parish has no desire to attempt to write a new state- 
ment of faith, but to illuminate the existing faith by the 
demonstration of Christian power in practical united work. 
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The emphasis is not on just how Christ healed, but on the 
means of bringing Christ, the physician, to every bed of 
pain and sickness, that he may be given his opportunity to 
reveal more of his healing grace. The emphasis is not on 
the discussion of the theological interpretations of Christ’s 
birth, but on the glorious truth that he is born every day 
anew in the hearts of men, and that to live in his spirit is a 
daily purification for life. The emphasis is not on the de- 
tails of Christ’s death and resurrection but on the bringing 
of facts and failures into clear light which prove that he 
is crucified every day anew in the sin, the selfishness, the 
filth, and the disease of the world. 

The genius of this practical program is that it confronts 
once more the rural population of Maine with a perpetual 
emergency that needs not a historical but a living Christ. 
Therefore, it appears as a mortal sin, in the face of the 
urgent call of human need, to have a divided church of 
Christ when men and women need courage, hope, strength, 
faith and, above all, love. The truth has been demon- 
strated that, in the very practical business of trying to do 
something in the name of Christ, unities do become realities, 
unities which “eye hath not seen nor ear heard and which 
have not entered the heart of man,” when Christians gather 
round a conference table. 






























RESULTS OF UNION 






\mong some of the fruits which are maturing on the 
branches of interdenominational work are: outdoor, open 
ir services by lake, by sea and on hillsides ; church vacation 
schools of at least three weeks’ duration; field day and win- 
ter carnivals where the whole community revel in the beauty 
of God’s outdoors and the joy of common fellowship in 
play; arrangements for agricultural experts and agencies 
to help the farmers to become economically prosperous and 



















) their families to have modern household conveniences ; 

: supervision of motion pictures with use of little school 

houses in towns where there are no picture halls; visitation 

e of neglected countrysides through the use of the automobile 

| the continuous carrying of the aged or the sick or the 

e ung to community and religious meetings for inspiration 
s 
L, 
it 
T 
. 
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;- REMARKABLE book has been published in Argen- 

e A tina, entitled “The Invisible Christ.” It is the work 

of no less a personage than Dr. Ricardo Rojas, 

president of the University of Buenos Aires, and probably 

the most outstanding historian and man of letters in Latin 

ts \merica at the present time. The volume is unique in the 

t, whole range of Latin American literature. Its significance 

Al MB lies partly in the fact that for the first time in the history 

pe Moi the Latin republics of America a front line literary man 

- has written a book on Jesus. But what is still more re- 
e 





markable and significant is that the distinguished author 
not only treats his theme with reverence and insight, but 
proclaims himself a Christian, a passionate disciple of Christ. 
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and education ; establishment of health clinics, baby hygiene 
and dental; bedside nursing; examination of water and 
milk supplies ; community meetings called to consider eradi- 
cation of tuberculosis in cattle and the maintenance of open 
roads for more isolated towns; the interchange of pulpits 
and young people’s activities between the city and the rural 
churches; arrangements with the Maine General hospital 
by which the ministers of the larger parish may have access 
to the services and helpful cooperation of its doctors and 
nurses. 

In its infancy, many a great church movement which has 
come to revive the whole church of Christ has begun more 
humbly and has taken more time to get its stride than has 
the larger parish. At the same time, it can be pointed out 
with great satisfaction that the Aroostook larger parish is 
now in its ninth year. It has weathered complete changes in 
pastoral supervision, and it has lived through the years of 
acute financial depression from failure of the one main 
crop, potatoes. 


INNER SOURCES OF STRENGTH 


It is not too much to claim that this oldest larger parish 
has shown that its strength does not reside in its external 
organization but in its power to promote the Christian life. 
One might prophesy from such beginnings that our denomi- 
national leaders will have more and more confidence to co- 
operate in and to organize such parishes, and that the the- 
ological seminaries will continue, as they have begun, to 
give the special training necessary for the new type of rural 
leadership. Hartford theological seminary is sending the 
coming summer a “Maine team” to study the larger parish 
work of our state under the leadership of Rev. Clarence A. 
Clark, former minister of the Aroostook larger parish. 
Bangor theological seminary, ever the staunch, spiritual 
backbone for leadership in Maine’s rural churches, is also 
cooperating in every way with the rural united church. It 
may be that the development of the larger parish will chal- 
lenge a new group of young men and women of the pioneer 
and heroic type, who have always volunteered where real 
work for Christ was to be done. 





The book takes the form of a series of three dialogues 
between the author and a Roman Catholic bishop who had 
invited him to be his guest among the mountains of his 
diocese. After supper each evening the friends discourse 
on the subject of Christ. The years pass; the good bishop 
finishes his course, and the author falls ill. It was during 
this illness, he tells us, that he experienced “the intimate 
need of putting into writing these dialogues, as one who 
carrics out an act of self-examination.” Like so many other 
sincere spirits of our time he felt he could not be a man 
without coming face to face with the Man. The aim he 


set before him in this book was “to endeavor to understand 
the Christian sentiment as the inspiration of life.” 


The 
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resultant literary product is the record of a great spiritual 
quest, in which the author describes the stages of his soul's 
pilgrimage after the Christ, as well as the new religious 
viewpoint at which he arrived. The dialogue form gives 
special piquancy to the conflict of religious ideals, and is 
symbolic of a profound commotion that begins to surge in 
the depths of the Lajin American spirit. 


\ REVOLUTIONARY AIM 


The revolutionary character of the aim which moved 
Rojas to write this book, namely, “to endeavor to under- 
stand the Christian sentiment as the inspiration of life,” can 
be fully appreciated only if we bear in mind that in the 
past religious history of Latin America “Christian senti- 
ment” has not been regarded by laymen as “the inspiration 
of life,” A tradi- 
The 


University of 


but, at most, as a preparation for death. 
tional divorce has existed between religion and life. 
the 
Tucuman, Dr. Juan B. Teran 


distinguished president of Argentine 
himself, so far as I know, a 
sincere but liberal Catholic—has used some very significant 
words in his book, “The Health of Spanish America.” In 
the chapter entitled “The Irreligiosity of America” he says: 


In so far as religion is interpreted as the affirmation that 
the universe has a supreme cause with which man aspires to 
have communion; in so far as it is a sense, at once ra- 
tional and mystic of the deity that requires no ritual forms to 
stimulate it; that is to say, in so far as it signifies that kind 
of pure spirituality which has its analogy in science and art, 
something that creates imperious duties with no other sanc- 


tion than that of conscience, while exercising over life the 


controlling force of a sentiment, we 
that 


religion in the lowest degree. 


may say that Spanish 


America is part of the western world which possesses 


Men in general, he adds, especially those belonging in the 
“women’s affair.” At 
best they take up towards it a position of “benevolent neu- 


upper classes, regard religion as a 


trality.” “They are not atheists—for to be such would in- 
volve a certain amount of reflection upon the religious prob- 


lem—they are simply indifferent and epicurean.” 


SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE 


In the midst of a society in which educated men have not 
only been unaccustomed to take religion seriously, but have 
scarcely thought of it save in terms of “cultus” that has no 
relation to conduct; in a religious environment in which 
Christ has been represented as a tragic figure that evokes 
compassion, or as a lovely romantic youth, who charms the 
the 
springs of action, now sounds the voice of Ricardo Rojas, 


esthetic sense, without, in either case, influencing 


announcing that for him at least the religious interest is su- 
preme, and that he has found in Jesus Christ a satisfactory 
clue to the riddle of the universe and the source of moral 
With this new and 
dynamic view of Christ this Argentine writer bridges the 


health for the individual and society. 


age-long chasm between religious sentiment and moral con- 
duct that has been the bane of existence in the southern con- 
tinent. The Christ of Rojas is the indwelling Lord of a 
passionate heart that strives to communicate the Master's 
influence to the whole of life. 

The thing that impresses us most as we go through the 
three long dialogues of which the book is composed is the 


Deli- 


light these throw on the author's spiritual pilgrimage. 
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cately interwoven into the Socratic web of ideas is the strand 
of a prose lyric, the autobiography of a great seeker, which 
reminds us here and there of Augustine’s Confessions, 
Rojas began life as a Catholic. 


Born in the bosom of a Catholic family, with no immediate 
ancestors who were not Catholics, I was baptized by order of 
my parents, according to the orthodox mode of old time Span- 
ish America. I kept the commandments of the Roman Cath- 
olic church during my childhood, and even when my philo- 
sophic liberty separated me later from Catholicism I never 
ceased to feel myself profoundly Christian in the broadest 
sense of the word. 


“Catholic idolatry,” he says, “alienated me from its worship, 
but its images reconciled me to evangelical truth.” The 
image of Christ fascinated him. He must discover the au- 
thentic likeness, if that were possible. His eyes would fain 
look into the very eyes of the Lord. So he became a kind 
of Knight of the Real Image. During a visit to Europe he 
wandered far and wide in search of the Christ-likeness. 


I visited the catacombs, studying the most archaic images 
of Christ. After that I went through oratories, libraries, mu- 
seums, searching everywhere for representations of the God- 
man, in the miniatures of the missals and the sculptures of the 
I carried on these rovings not for the van- 
ity of knowing the historic truth, but for the need of possess- 
ing the mystic truth. 


ancient basilicas. 


He came to realize, however, that the Christian church pos- 
sesses no authentic effigy of her Founder. The image of 
Jesus has been remodeled throughout twenty centuries ac- 
cording to the individual race, region, epoch, culture, school 
and temperament. But something has remained unchanged 
and unchangeable: the cross. If Christ can no more be 
known after the flesh, even to the extent of gazing upon a 
faithful portrait of his face; he can be known in the cross, 
faithful and eternal likeness of his spirit. ‘The cross,” says 
Rojas, “has come to substitute the human image of Jesus 
The cross of Christ is the shadow that is projected upon the 
earth by the body of a man with arms outstretched for the 
sacrifice of love.” 

The true Christian becomes, therefore, the man in whose 
life the cross appears, who takes up his personal cross and 
journeys after the Master by the via crucis. He is one in 
whom “the invisible Christ of souls creates a Bethlehem for 
his birth and a Calvary for his resurrection,” one, that is to 
say, who faithfully reproduces on the highway of his own 
life the drama of the Judean way. Marvelous likeness to 
that conception of a Christian that comes to us from Indian 
Christianity! With these thoughts comes to end the dia- 


logue on the “Image of Christ.” 
ACTION AND INSPIRATION 


In the two following dialogues on the “Word of Christ” 
and the “Spirit of Christ” Rojas continues the record of his 


search. Having discovered the ideal symbol, or archetype, 


of the true life, he must now discover an authoritative pro- 


gram of action and an adequate source of inspiration. Know- 
ing the true road to take, where shall he find light to guide 
30th these 
he finds in him who said he was the truth and the life as well 
as the way. 


his steps and strength to carry him to his goal? 


This is Rojas’ own method of interpreting his 
experience of Christ, for the text on which the dialogues are 
written is none other than that previous jewel of the Fourth 
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Gospel—“I am the way, the truth, and the life.” 

While the image of Christ had always fascinated him the 
gospels appealed to him very little in the early years of his 
He sought elsewhere the voice of authority. The 
time came, however, when those “four poems about Christ” 


search. 


appeared to him in a wholly new light. The historical criti- 
cism of the gospels gave him back the latter in a transfigured 


form. His experience in this connection is so interesting 
that I will quote a passage referring to it. 

Scientific criticism, so far from invalidating the text of the 
gospels, has made them more human and forceful. Consid- 
ered simply as historical documents they have recovered an 
authority which they had lost in the eyes of the incredulous. 
As a result of modern exegesis it would be as arbitrary to 
have doubts regarding them as it would be to doubt all the 
written sources of antiquity. If our scepticism leads us to 
suppress Christ, we might as well suppress Tiberius also and 
all the other personages of his epoch. 

The figure of the historical Jesus, as distinct from the 
liturgic image, whose lure had originated his spiritual quest, 
impressed him with its extraordinary virility. He saw 
through the utter unreality of the portraits that Strauss and 
Renan had drawn of the Galilean. Jesus was no “archetype 
of beggars” but the true superman, a fact which Nietzsche 
failed to comprehend. Henceforth Christ became his only 
authority and the gospels his only law. The essence of the 
\laster’s message he found to consist in no program of “po- 
litical reform, external and collective in its character, but in 
a moral reform of an intimate and personal nature.” It 
hecame evident to him, however, that Jesus’ concept of the 
kingdom of God had a social as well as a personal aspect. 

Man 
had to be redeemed and the earth to be pacified and brought 


lt was a state of society as well as a state of the soul. 
under the reign of justice, work and love. The last and 
greatest posthumous miracle of Christ, says Rojas, is his 
word, “because of the number of souls which it has purified, 
which it has consoled, which it has raised into holiness in 
every region of the planet.” This wonder working power ts 
the only proof he asks of the authenticity of the word of 
Christ. 
THE CHRIST WE WANT 


This is the Christ the world wants today, our author adds, 

it the Christ of temples and rites, but the Christ who 
shall come, as he himself announced, for the elevation of 
souls and the peace of nations.” In a passage of great beauty 
he expresses his wistful longing that our distraught earth 
may soon listen to a new message from the Master: 


The Master described the kingdom of heaven as both a re- 
alization on earth and a gracious state of the soul. For twenty 
centuries humanity has gone on achieving this realization, in 
the individual through spiritual progress, and in the race 
through political progress. The process has not ended, and 


Hu- 


manity goes on its way distracted, like the incredulous Cleo- 


the time of a new mystic hope for the world is coming. 


pas, on the Emmaus road, in the gloaming, and perhaps the 
Risen one is coming in an invisible form to give a new mes- 
sage to souls. 

In the third dialogue the author deals with the “Spirit of 


Christ,” true fountain of inspiration and power. He relates 


how for many years of his life he had sought to quench his 
spiritual thirst at the fountain of philosophy and oriental 
lore. He read Genesis and the Koran, Plato and Kant, the 
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mystic doctors and poets, from Pythagoras to Swedenborg. 
But he remained unsatisfied. His reason found nourish- 
ment in those pages, his imagination pleasure, but the living 
sense of God did not succeed in becoming incarnate in his 
life. In the Bhagavad-Gita of Hinduism he thought he 
found at length the oasis he was seeking in life’s desert. He 
was initiated by the teaching of Krishna and the revelation 
of Arjuna into the scale of ascending yogas. He profited 
much at the time from those studies, but in the end he dis- 


‘ 


covered in the gospels and the “spirit of Christ” the soul 


satisfaction he had so restlessly pursued. 
THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST 


The “Spirit of Christ” is for Rojas a mystic reality. It 
means much more than the influence or way of life of the 
historic Jesus, approximating much more closely to the Pau- 
line conception of the eternal Christ who dwells in each 
Christian soul. “The body of each man,” says Rojas, “can 
and should be the dwelling place of the invisible Christ,” and 
again, “Christ is a fountain of living water that overflows 
the immobile vessels that contain it in order to fertilize the 
spirit of man.” 
drink.’ 


in him and he in us it is necessary to make alive his mes- 


“The Master said, ‘Come unto me and 
That is what I do.” “But in order that we may live 
sage.” In this endeavor mysticism and ethics meet and re- 
act on one another. 

In the course of these dialogues, but especially in the last, 
Rojas makes frequent reference to religion in South Amer- 
ica, while giving expression, at the same time, to his ardent 
dreams for the future religious mission of his own country. 
He deeply mourns the fact that his countrymen, in common 
with South Americans in general, have woefully neglected 
religion. The Catholic tradition as an external form exists, 
he says, in these republics, but not so the Christian senti- 
ment as the inspiration of life. In this respect he contrasts 
North 


In the latter, he remarks, in spite of the abound- 


his country most unfavorably with Anglo-Saxon 
America. 
ing paradoxes that make it such an enigma to the people of 
South America, one finds many business men who pursue 
wealth with a mystic passion for the sole purpose, evidently, 
of being in a position to donate their gains to great human 
causes. He has been impressed also with the number of 
public leaders in the United States who are not ashamed to 
quote and practice the principles of Jesus in their political 


and civic life. Such men, says Rojas, South America needs. 


A NEW RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


Yet his beloved Argentina possesses in his opinion an 
asset that may constitute her unconscious preparation for a 
great Christian destiny. The land enjoys the fullest reli- 
gious liberty, and throughout its ample borders there exists 
a sense of brotherhood among all the races that have found 
He discerns in this the influence of the 
Spirit of Christ, “the Master of brotherhood.” “And who 


can tell,” he adds, “but that we are also destined to create a 


an asylum there. 


new religious unity, by transcending the foreign cults?” 

How shall we label this man ? 

“I see you are a protestant,” the bishop says to him. “I 
am not,” he replies. “And you are not a Catholic?” “No.” 
“Nor a theosophist ?” “No.” “Then what are you?” “If 
you must give me a name, call me a plain Christian.” Rojas 
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is an ecumenical Christian, the silver mouthpiece of a con- 
siderable number of men and women in South America who 
are unattached to any religious denomination but who are 
Christian in the most absolute and ecumenical sense. Here 
is a new phenomenon in South American life, a new mount 
of vision thrown up by spiritual forces, a vantage ground 
from which to survey the present and dream of the future. 

Our author himself dreams. He dreams of the activity 
of the invisible Christ as a transforming spiritual and social 
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influence. He dreams of the Christianization of America in 
order that it may fulfill its true messianic destiny of realiz- 
ing the hitherto unrealized dreams of Europe and of Chris- 
tianity. “The association of citizens,” he says, “in a democ- 
racy like ours can form a religious brotherhood in the fullest 
sense of the word. The afflicted world is awaiting amid the 
darkness a message of hope, and how great would be our 
joy were that message to reach it from this Latin America 
of ours.” 


Why Young Missionaries Quit 


By T. T. Brumbaugh 


, XO THE ARDENT SUPPORTERS of missionary 
endeavors, and especially to those contemplating giv- 
ing their lives to foreign service, there is a romance 

defying description in the thought of working in Christ’s 
name with people of different appearance, culture and 
habits. For the man or woman on the field the romance 
gradually fades as he becomes acclimated and integrated 
in his new environment, until all that is left to keep him at 
his work so far away from those of his own kind and the 
comforts of life “back home” are his conception of duty, 
his interest in his work, and the opportunities of service 
he sees about him. Let no one mistake; it takes a big sense 
of duty and a real task in which a man can plunge him- 
self heart and soul and see some tangible results of his 
labors to keep a young man of ideas and energy “on the 
job” in foreign missions. 


PERSONNEL LOSSES HEAVY 


I have been amazed recently at the number of young 
people returning to America from first terms on the field 
with no desire to go back to their posts after furlough. 
Doubtless there has always been a heavy casualty list of 


this nature, but I am convinced that study and compari- 
son of missionary records by decades will show a larger 
proportionate loss to the fields from this source during 
the past decade than ever before. 

Mission boards will 


doubtless have many reasons to 
advance in accounting for this phenomenon, and just at 
present they might seek to explain it by reference to the 
recent disturbances in China which have forced so many 
workers out of their posts with no assurance of early re- 
turn. Yet, while many of the recent losses have, it is true, 
occurred among the China personnel, withdrawals were 
particularly heavy even before the Nanking affair, and 
neither the present military activities nor shrinkage in de- 
nominational missionary collections can account for all the 
failures to return. The writer’s denomination and several 
others have suffered severe personnel losses in Japan in 
recent years, and there are many who report that work in 
India and the Pacific isles is failing to hold the imagination 
and continued service of many of the young missionaries 
who went out with such high spirits and hopes. 

It will be well worth while for all, whether candidate, 
mission board, or supporting church, to consider the reasons 


given by young people for this declining enthusiasm for 
foreign work. 

First of all, it springs from disillusionment, and the 
greatest source of disappointment to young missionaries as 
they enter their field of service is the inflexibility of mis- 
sion methods as employed within the denominational mis- 
sion machinery, from board secretary to committees and 
individuals on the field. Almost every profession in life 
has in the opening years of this century been developing 
new avenues of approach and specialized forms of training 
for the same. In this, however, missionary methods have 
fallen far behind the march of progress. Candidates for 
foreign work are still asked to say they do not insist on 
any particular part of the world or any special type of 
Christian work on the field. Mission boards prefer to “sign 
up” men who will go wherever there is a “call” and do any- 
thing that needs to be done. If a particularly desirable can- 
didate appears with a training and ambition to do a speci- 
fic piece of work in some designated country, he is coached 
to “get by” the board’s vigilance in avoiding too strong 
individualism in its ranks, and is encouraged by assurances 
that when he gets to the field he will probably find just the 
type of work he seeks. 


SMALL OPPORTUNITY FOR SPECIALIZATION 


However, experience indicates that among candidates who 
have a “specialty” but do not have an appointment to a 
particular post before leaving home, relatively few find the 
opportunity they crave after arriving on the field. There 
are many reasons for this, the previously mentioned in- 
flexibility of mission methods being primary. Funds are 
short, also personnel—no new work can possibly be under- 
taken now; perhaps if the young man or woman in the 
case will take for a while the post now vacant, that of 
teaching English in a middle school, he may later find just 
the opportunity he desires. Thus work already undertaken 
swallows up new missionary personnel, regardless of in- 
dividual preferences, and often regardless of fitness or 
training. And thus the recruit finds himself tied down to a 
task for which he has little aptitude, and perhaps less heart. 

Talk with as many missionaries as you may, you will 
find that a large proportion of them, especially those “this 
side of fifty,” have had such disappointments. And this 
leads to the second source of disillusionment among first- 
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term missionaries: A young person goes to the field full 
of hopes and energy. He wants to jump right into his task 
and get results. He should be encouraged to do so. In every 
other calling it is so; the hustler gets the prize; even in 
business in the so-called mission lands it is so. There are 
long hours and few holidays for those who keep the world 
moving. But to give one’s best to a cause and to thrive on 
it that cause must be of one’s own choosing and one in 
which his heart is lost. There are many physical casual- 
ties among missionaries, but relatively few among those 
who are happily and whole-heartedly engrossed in their 
tasks. Yet among the “great disillusioned but yet on the 
field” the young missionary finds little enthusiasm, less 
originality, short—indeed, banker’s hours, too many holi- 
days, undue worry about “overwork,” and not enough 
genuine concern over “overeating” and “oversleeping,” 
which are far more deadly evils. Missionaries whose hearts 
are in their tasks work long and hard, and perhaps live 
a more strenuous life than any business man in the same 
lands, but too many missionaries take life easy to an extent 
that would be impossible were they in the ministry or any 
other profession in their home land. 


ARTIFICIAL LIVING STANDARDS 


And this suggests the third disillusioning factor: The 
young worker finds the missionaries with whom he must 
work living on such a high standard of living as to effec- 
tively divorce themselves from the lives of those among 
whom they seek to do good. And it ought to be said, too, 
that the average missionary lives better on the field than 
all but the highest-salaried ministers at home. Now this 
is not altogether the fault of those now in missionary 
It is partly because when missions first came to 
these countries, land and labor and all material things 
were so cheap that large mission grounds were purchased 
as centers of work, huge houses were built, and a corre- 
sponding scale of living was adopted. Today the mis- 
sionary, much as he would like to reduce his living 
expenses, finds himself forced to live in these grand but 
now decaying old establishments, with all the upkeep ex- 
penses they involve and the necessity of keeping enough 
servants to care for them. 

All this is wrong, not only in that it is a dreadful burden 
and keeps us from intimate relations with the common peo- 
ple who naturally have a suspicion of luxury, but also 
because living in such a style, with native servants to 
wait on us and being able on our foreign salaries to enjoy 
things which only the wealthiest natives can afford, inevi- 
tably creates in the missionary’s mind a superiority complex 
which he would not otherwise have. Indeed, one wonders 
if such conditions are not largely responsible for that cer- 
tain lassitude and dependence upon the services of others 
which even the young missionary soon begins to develop, 
if not ever on the alert. 

Now all this is a rather logical progression, somewhat 
in keeping with the experiences of most disillusioned first- 
termers. And with mention of the “superiority complex” a 
fourth disappointing feature comes to mind. Having 
learned in his missions course in training school that the 
truest and best method in missions is that which integrates 
itself most closely with the life of the land and its people, 


service. 
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the new missionary is surprised to find that practically no 
Christian mission in the field today is genuinely following 
this method. The propagation of the Christian gospel in 
non-Christian lands is still today in the eyes of the natives 
a “foreign” program, and this in spite of the fact that there 
are most able native leaders in all lands in whose hands the 
machinery of the church might be safely placed, or with 
whom the responsibilities might at least be shared. 


FOREIGN CONTROL 


In no respect is this superiority complex more evident 
than in the recruiting of new American, Canadian or Eu- 
ropean workers for the field. If in anything the nationals 
ought to have voice, it should be in the selection and 
appointment of new “foreign” workers in their midst. 
They, of course, know best what types of personality make 
the finest impact upon native spirits, and they too know 
best what types of evangelism are most needed in their 
own country. But instead of giving the nationals a voice 
in the choosing and placing of new workers, this important 
matter is determined almost without exception by the mis- 
sionaries themselves and the boards at home. 

Could not much of the disillusionment of being unable 
to find one’s place and task be entirely obviated if mission 
committees sat with committees of nationals in determining 
what types of personality were needed in new missionaries, 
and for what particular tasks, following this up with a 
specific search on the part of the board at home for just 
the right man for each place? Surely such a method would 
eliminate many of the casualties, might help eliminate many 
of the misfits on the field who have declined to become 
casualties, and might also go a long way toward removing 
some of the other disillusioning factors of missionary 
service as a first-termer finds it today. 

At any rate the writer believes these are things everyone 
at home ought to be thinking about, along with the first- 
termer. The missionary candidate should know these things, 
because they concern his own future usefulness and happi- 
ness in the field, and if these problems are not solved 
before he goes out, he must be willing to help solve them 
in his own mission and denomination. The boards should 
carefully note these observations of first-termers, because 
they relate themselves vitally to the future of foreign mis- 
sions of whatever sort. And finally, church people in 
general should know what the young missionary’s experi- 
ences are, for it is the “home folks” who provide the funds, 
the prayers and the enthusiasm for our mighty enterprise, 
and they should know how we are taking the commission 
they have given us in Christ’s name. 


Eternity 


By Robert E. Lewis 


MAN stood in the presence of eternity, looked down 

A into it, and across it, and then above. The atmosphere 

was not brittle, not cold, but clarity itself. The morn- 

ing sun, not far above the horizon on that March day, 
turned the Grand Canyon into an other world fantasy. 

The distant rim, crested by a dark green line of pines; 
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the Kaibab forest growing up apparently from alabaster 
foundations. Below, great cliffs dyed with blood, resting 
in turn upon the sloping shoulders of iron, overspread with 
a film of Nile green, buttressed upon granite of Oxford 
gray, down into the abyss, sheer to the waters of the Colo- 


rado. The rising sun poured into the distant Bright Angel 
o 


canyon whose waters were swallowed at length by its 
gigantic neighbor. The roofs of Phantom ranch glistened 
amidst its iris setting, backed by cliffs of red iron oxid, 
thousands of feet high. 

As the sun warmed to his task, suddenly, bursting out of 
the great rusted ledges to the north, leaped a white stream 
of melted snow. Falling eight hundred feet, it lost itself 
amidst the telluric bluffs, tumbling unobserved three thou- 
sand feet to the river. 

The weird hours of morning gave place this day, as they 
had done for ages, to the quiet of evening. The sun now 


stood over the opposite rim of the canyon, looking for all 
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the world like a disk of carminite. Every butte, every 
massif, every abrastolated pinnacle, each minaret of mala- 
chite, each gorge, as by Aladdin’s sudden touch, turned 
purple mixed with myrtle. The reds, the greens, the alabaster 
vanished ; the vast amphitheater, awe-inspiring, was now a 
new and more wondrous hue. 

Eternity, not black, but arrayed in Tyrian purple, 
lustrous, not disquieting, hushed every sound and thought. 

The tourists went about with their inconsequential clat- 
ter; but a man, himself a tourist, stood profoundly still. 

The Hopi war dance, the mule cavalcades steaming up the 
trails, the hissing steam of a distant engine, the thirsty 
travelers at the opulent hotel, nor the throng of the im- 
pecunious at the luncheon counter, seemed of any moment 
whatever. 

A man had looked into eternity. He knew how help- 
less St. John was when he tried to write about it in the 


Ay a «alypse. 


BOOKS 


A Human Jesus 


Lhe Son of Man, the Story of Jesus. 


By Emil Ludwig. 


Translated from the German by Eden and Cedar Paul. Boni 


& Liveright, $3.00 


N SPITE OF the author's statement that “this book deals 


with Jesus and has not a word to say about the Christ,” 


it presents 


human character which it delineates. Ludwig's primary pur 


pose, to be sure, is to picture Jesus the man, to describe the 
setting in which he lived and moved, to portray his personality, 
ind especially to depict, with the vividness of fiction and the 
rccuracy of history, the course of his inner experience. But 
how could that be done without saying a word about the Christ ? 
As well might the distinguished biographer have attempted to 
write the word about the 


storv ol Napoleon and not sav a 


emperor. One could not write the story of Mohammed, who 
thought he was a prophet and made others think so too, without 
saying a word about Mohammed as prophet. One might refrain 


from expressing a judgment as to whether his claim was 


justified by the facts, but it would be impossible to avoid set- 
ting forth what kind of prophet he thought he was, how he 
came to think of himself as a prophet, and the place of that 
belief in his inner experience and his outward career. 5o it 
was inevitable that Ludwig’s claim to separate sharply between 
Jesus and the Christ should be wholly baseless. 

In this 


rationalized 


narrative the miraculous factor is eliminated or 
“Out of this faith, healing power springs.” “Some 
are relieved for a long time, others for a brief space.” (While 
this may be true, it is a statement made wholly without evi- 
dence.) In popular report of the cures there is “plentiful 
exaggeration.” He “healed by suggestion’—but he did heal. 
The central motif of Jesus’ inner life was the growing sense of 
This 


“obscures the simple and serene wisdom” 


messianic mission and the increasing conflict with 


Jewish officialdom 
of the earlier days, until at last that “sense of a royal mission 
has confused his better judgment.” Can one write this and say 
In the brief 
and fleeting contacts which Jesus had with John the Baptist, 


Ludwig finds the high moments in the development of that 


that he is saying no word about the Christ? 


christological theory as well defined as the 


sense of supernatural mission. The seed of the idea was planted 


with the words: “He that cometh after me is mightier than I.” 
The tidings of John’s arrest was a spur to both action and 


thought. The question sent from prison, “Art thou he that 


should come?” woke the slumbering messiah. John’s death 


was the summons to an open avowal. The inner conviction and 
the deliberate choice of martyrdom were alike clinched by 
Peter’s confession. 

Setting aside the theological question as to whether the con- 
sciousness of messiahship was the gradual discovery of a super- 
natural reality or an illusion thrust into the mind of a great 
moral and religious teacher by the pressure of his environ- 
ment—of which two theories Ludwig quite definitely supports 
the latter—his picture of the unfolding awareness of messianic 
mission is drawn with skill and insight. It is, however, rather 
hazardous to try to tell what Jesus was thinking at moments 
when he did not speak, or the hidden emotions which lay in his 
mind when he did speak. “Conscious that he, like all the others, 
is but a sinful mortal, he says, ‘Neither do I condemn thee’.” 
This, of course, is pure guesswork in support of the theology 
which he claims not to have, and not an interpretation of the 
evidence. 
fashion. 


One 
the earlier 


The last scenes are the hardest to handle in this 
Indeed, the difficulty is progressive from first to last. 
wonders whether it is not the ease with which 
scenes may be treated in this way that has lured so many 
writers to an attempt which always breaks down at the climax. 
rhat sense of mission which “confused his better judgment” 
during the final week has found so much confirmation in sub- 
sequent events that an interpretation which makes of it an un- 
Lud- 
wig’s story of Jesus begins with his mid-boyhood and ends on 


fortunate and fanatical illusion is not quite convincing. 
the cross. The story of Christianity would have ended there 
too if there had not been a factor which has escaped the 
biographer. 

With the limitations which are implied in what has already 
been said, this must be called one of the most beautiful, reverent 
and appreciative of all the lives of Jesus. Ludwig is, pre- 
sumably, not an original scholar in this field, but he has made 


good use of many of the results of scholarship, and he has the 
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mind of a poet and the pen of a great writer. The translators 
have done their work so well that the charm which was ap- 
parently characteristic of the original (I have not read it) has 
been carried over into the English. 

WINFRED ErRNeEst GARRISON. 


The Mad Dean of St. Patrick’s 
The Skull of Swift, by Shane Leslie. Bobbs Merrill, $3.50. 


MAN WHO despised everything Irish, yet was all but 
worshiped in Dublin; who characterized religion as a 

cloak and God as man’s invention, yet aspired to be a 
bishop; who arose from a humble secretaryship to cross his pen 
with the sword of Marlborough; who bequeathed his fortune to 
found a madhouse and was himself adjudged insane—is the 
baffling but intriguing subject of Shane Leslie’s recent bi- 
In 1835 the skull of Jonathan Swift—greatest of 
wits in England’s wittiest age—was disinterred from the 
churchyard of St. Patrick’s cathedral in Dublin. This skull 
Mr. Leslie has endeavored to reclothe with flesh, replace in its 
eighteenth century environment and, without either sentimental- 
ity or ferocity, subject it to an impartial, critical, twentieth 
century scrutiny. It is only in the latter chapters, however, that 
he really succeeds in making the dry bones live. In the earlier 
portion of the book, Swift is portrayed as an ambitious, cal- 
culating, totally selfish man, endowed with genius, but without 
a soul. It is only as a disappointed old man—ill and deaf and 
mourning for Stella—that we begin to see him in a sym- 


ography. 


pathetic, human light. Mr. Leslie seems to be more concerned 
with Swift as a political figure than as essentially a man of 
letters. He gives a detailed and interesting interpretation of 
“Gulliver’s Travels” as an allegory of Swift’s political life. 
But the intrigues of the court of Queen Anne seem less vital 
across two hundred years than the activities of the famous 
Scribblerus Club. We should like to have seen more of the 
Dean in company with Pope and Gay and Arbuthnot. As a 
ver, Swift is so unappealing in this biography that one is in- 
clined to applaud Vanessa’s post-mortem revenge. Esther John- 
son, the Stella of the “Journal,” that star whose flickering left 
Swift in darkness, remains throughout a beautiful but shadowy 
figure. Rutu Hunt. 


Books in Brief 


\ little girl born and brought up—if you can call it bringing 
up—in the worst of the London slums, became the official biog- 
She was Kathleen 
Woodward. She tells in Jippinc Street (Harper, $2.00) the 


rapher of the present queen of England. 


of her childhood. 
eriously, the “blurb” on the jacket of a book, but after reading 


I seldom quote, or even take very 


is book to the last letter with an emotion which would have 
brought tears if tears did not seem so irrelevant to the un-self 
pitving vigor of the narrative, I can find no truer words with 
which to describe it than those on the flap—‘pitiless veracity 
ind a moving austere kind of beauty.” Professional “students of 
ciety” ought to read a book like this occasionally, as solemn 
tudents of “the child” ought to have a few children around the 
house, to remind them that society is not a thing but people. 


Tue One Book by Warwick James Price (John C. Winston, 
$2.50) is a popular book about the Bible, in good literary style, 
by an author who is not a technical biblical scholar but has had 
access to the works of some who are. He has not always made 
the best uses of these materials, as when he decides in favor of 
the Apostle John’s authorship of the fourth gospel in preference 
to assigning it to the middle of the second century—as though 


these were the only alternatives—and when he quite carelessly 
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locates St. Jerome in the seventh century. He writes for those 
who want a general statement telling what kind of book the 
Bible is, what it is about, who wrote it and when, how its parts 
came to be compiled into a single collection and elevated to a 
unique status, and the facts about translations and English ver- 
sions, including the new versions, of which the author is ap- 
preciative. It presents, in general, a modern view and is written 
not only with appreciation of the Bible as literature but with 
reverence for it as containing the words of life. 

Coleman R.Griffith’s GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO PsYCHOLOGY 
(Macmillan), one of the most favorably known college text- 
books on that subject, is issued in a revised edition. Would that 
many of the indolent readers who want to learn all about psy- 
chology in twelve easy lessons on some freak phase of it, and 
the writers who, with little more preparation than that, plunge 
boldly into the elucidation of psychological problems or the 
criticism of psychological theories, would retire to a quiet place 
with this 600-page 


‘ 


‘survey of the programs of psychology” and 
study it. They would find it no punishment, for it has not only 
the text-book qualities of clearness, fairness, proportion and 
scholarship, but a sparkle quite unusual in text-books. 


Mr. E. M. Newman has become widely known as a popular 
lecturer upon foreign lands. His Seeinc Iraty (Funk & Wag- 
nalls, $5.00) preserves much of the style of the popular illus 
trated lecture, and the illustrations are here in great numbers. 
Those who use the book for reference, to find information 
upon any particular subject or place, will usually find less than 
they want. But the visitor to Italy, whether prospective or past, 
will find much to stimulate his imagination or refresh his mem 
ory, and its general survey of the whole rich and complex field 
will be useful to anyone who is planning a trip. Unfortunately 
the book is too heavy to be conveniently carried, and that is 
too bad because it is a book that one would gladly carry. It 
weighs a ton! 

Tue Cuurcu IN THE Movern Wortp (Longmans, $2.00) is 
a collection of the essays of Dean Inge that have been published 
in various periodicals during the last two or three years. No 
political or sociological subjects are included in this volume, 
rhe topics treated include the Church of England, the crisis in 
Roman Catholicism, the Quakers (whom he considers “the tru 
est Christians in the modern world”), Hellenism in Christianity, 


and various aspects of the relation of science to religion. 


How much economic and social irresponsibility is allowable 
to an artist? Sarah Gertrude Millin considers that topic in AN 
Artist IN THE Famity (Boni & Liveright, $2.50). South 
Africa is the scene. To simplify the matter and avoid preju- 
dice, the question of moral latitude is left out. The artist in 
this case was no rake. The problem is approached from the 
side of his parents, who had to bear the brunt of his idiosyn- 
cracies. And it is never quite established, to the end, whether 
he is a real artist or only an earnest devotee without power of 
performance. The South African race problem furnishes part 
of the background and the secondary plot. The thing is very 
skilfully done by a novelist who knows both her locale and her 
technique. 

An unconventional view of the business and art of authoring 
is presented in the CoNnFrEessions oF AN AvuTHoOR’s WIFE, 
anonymous, of course (Bobbs Merrill, $2.50). These confes- 
sions are exceedingly clever; and therefore, like all clever con- 
fessions, they are in effect boasts rather than confessions. They 
are highly entertaining, slightly overstrained, and—with due 
allowance for artistic liberties in dealing with details—prob- 
ably truer than most people suppose to the facts in regard to 
the dependence of authors upon their wives. This is Barrie’s 
“What Every Woman Knows” transposed from politics to fic- 
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tion. And when it is the woman who writes it, can you call 
that a confession, I ask you? 


A beautiful tribute to a beautiful character is Gustine Cour- 
son Weaver’s Our Guest (Bethany Press), which is not a 
biography but an appreciation of her whom thousands of Dis- 
ciples knew and still honor as “Mother Ross.” 


Tue Torcues FLare,*by Stark Young (Scribners, $2.50) is 
a novel by a literary artist who was an essayist before he was 
a novelist. Greenwich Village and a northern Mississippi 
college town afford both the backgrounds and the contrast. 
Some of the characters do wild things. Even the lovely heroine 
Though the book is 
far from being a sermon, it leaves the reader with the feeling 
that the highly unconventional type of conduct is scarcely worth 
the risks that it entails. 


—and she is all that—errs grievously. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ry. r s . . 
rhe Twentieth Anniversary 
Epiror Tue CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: In regard to your request that the readers of The 
Christian Century make suggestions as to an appropriate way 
to observe the twentieth anniversary of Dr. Morrison’s editor- 
ship: First, one thing which may be done for a man like that 
is to create circumstances for him, if they do not already pre- 
vail, making it possible for him to continue to teach independ- 
ently as long as he is capable of doing so, without handicaps of 
any kind. Second, let The Christian Century celebrate that 
occasion by issuing a special edition in which attention is called, 
by both editorials and specially prepared articles, to two or 
more essential tasks of the church today (which would include, 
of course, the duties of the religious press) and as to how these 
tasks may best be performed. 


Fall River, Mass. H. R. Crem. 


They Liked It 
1roR Tue Curistian Century: 
SIR: At the Methodist Episcopal ministers’ meeting of June 
11, by unanimous vote the Methodist preachers expressed their 
appreciation and approval of the recent article in The Christian 
Century dealing with the Methodist general conference. 


Chicago. Warren N. CLark, 
Secretary. 


A Lutheran to Dr. Guthrie 


Epiror Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Ihave read with interest Dr. William Norman Guthrie's 
recent review of Von Ogden Vogt’s “Modern Worship.” There 
are many of us of the Lutheran faith who, together with the 
esteemed rector of St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, are not surprised 
to perceive an unmistakable trend toward the ritualistic in prot- 
estant circles—whether for better or for worse (we think better). 
But I must confess to a certain itching irritation of what may 
be called denominational pride, if you will, provoked by Dr. Guth- 
rie’s very apparent and naive claim to Episcopalian priority in 
the matter of liturgics. "Tis a common sin among us mortal 

' 


sectarians! To be sure, Dr. Guthrie does not claim present copy- 


rights for his communion. In fact, he rejoices to see “people 
raised to the meeting house conception of religion” further 
raised. But he would have us believe that liturgical worship 
has heretofore remained the monopoly of safe and sane Episco- 
palians. All of which is bunk! 

That the Anglican communion has made a remarkable and 
lasting contribution to the esthetics of church worship the world 


knows. We of other faiths appreciate the fact and the contri- 











bution. But we scarcely need to remind Dr. Guthrie that 
there has been no Episcopalian corner on the market. As a 
matter of fact, the Lutheran “Revision of the Communion 
Service” had been issued in many editions, had been fully tested 
by more than twenty years of continuous use, and had even, at 
Luther’s instigation, been provided with complete music, varied 
for all festivals, and issued in a superb volume, before the re- 
vision of the old service was made by the Anglican church and 
issued in the first prayer book of Edward VI. There is an 
extremely close agreement between this first prayer book of the 
Church of England and the common service of the Lutheran 
church, due to the fact that Archbishop Cranmer, primate of the 
Anglican church and head of the commission which prepared the 
prayer book, was intimately acquainted with the Lutheran serv- 
ice, having spent one and one-half years in Germany with theolo- 
gians and liturgists. It was therefore not at all strange that the 
first and best service book of the Church of England should 
have so closely followed the Lutheran use as to present very 
few divergencies from it. The Lutheran liturgies of the six- 
teenth century formed the basis of the first American Lutheran 
hymnal adopted in 1786 under the guiding hand of Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg, and these same liturgies have been preserved 
in the common service of the United Lutheran church in 
America. 

No, Dr. Guthrie, we do not remember when the word “church- 
man” was used exclusively by Episcopalians, any more than the 
words “altar,” “chancel,” “lectern,” “nave,” and “transept.” 
Please give us Lutherans a little recognition for our worth- 
while contributions as well as for our shortcomings. 

Columbus, Ohio. Lewis P. SPEAKER. 


Not Palatial 


Epitor THe CHrisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: A statement which appeared in The Christian Century 
for July 5, seems a bit unfair both to Fred Fisher and to a very 
worthy Catholic organization. The paragraph refers to the new 
3ertha M. Fisher home for the aged poor. The Little Sisters 
of the Poor have been in Detroit some 50 years, and have re- 
ceived into their home for the aged, protestant and Catholic and 
Jew; black and white. They have never made a drive for funds, 
the rules of their order preventing such requests. Their present 
home, once far out, now is surrounded by railroad tracks, mar- 
kets, and so forth. Friends of the order purchased them a new 
site, and Fred J. Fisher is building a $750,000 institution on this 
site in memory of his mother. It will not be a “palace of the 
nuns.” There will be one large wing for their men charges, a 
large wing for their women charges, and in the center a resi- 
dence and chapel for the sisters. While a beautiful group of 
buildings is being contemplated, there will be nothing palatial 
about them, the rules of the order again interfering with such 
plans had there been any. 


Detroit, Mich. Henry G. Hocn 


A Statistical Blunder 


Epitor Tue Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: I note in your issue of June 21 a paragraph under the 
heading, “Weekly Education Grows Rapidly,” which states 
among other things that the Presbyterians report the number of 
pupils studying under their supervision in other cities as follows: 
“Toledo, Ohio, 6000.” I am not competent to pass upon the 
accuracy of the statement with reference to other cities but it 
is clearly evident that a mistake has been made by someone in 
this matter. The week-day religious education in Toledo is 
under the auspices of the Toledo council of churches and I do 
not understand how any other organization would be likely to 
claim supervision of these pupils. I am drawing this to your 
attention because I feel sure that neither you nor the Presby- 
terians would wish to have any impression given which was 
not in accordance with the facts. 


Toledo, O. R. B. Biytx 
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Lutheran Synods Approve 
Proposed Merger 
After 10 years of discussion and four 
years of planning, the New York Lu- 
theran synod, the synod of New York 
and New England and the New York 
ministerium have each taken final action 
looking toward an early merger of the 
three into a new United synod of New 
York. If the merger goes through, the 
consolidated synod will include 390 min- 
ters, 388 parishes and property valued 
arly 20 million dollars. 


Death of Basil King, Preacher 
And Novelist 
William Benjamin King became an 
Episcopalian rector in 1881, serving the 
cathedral in Halifax. In 1892 he assumed 
rectorship of Christ church in Cam- 
ridge, Mass. Failing eyesight led him 
resign from this responsibility. He 
learned to use a typewriter and began to 
write stories. He soon became blind, but 
at once found success in writing and sell- 
ing fiction, which he had published over 
the name of “Basil King.” Among his 
best known books are “The Inner Shrine” 
and “The Street Called Straight.” For 
four years Mr. King has been an invalid, 
ind report comes of his death on June 22. 


President Barbour 
Rebukes Mencken School 

Speaking in the Marble Collegiate Re- 
formed Church, New York, recently, 
Pres. Clarence A. Barbour, of Rochester 
theological seminary, paid his respects to 
If. L. Mencken and his school. “Menck- 
en's is a school of thought,” he said, “that 
goes through this world leaving a trail 
i desolation among adults like the dam- 

e done by a prairie fire. It is composed 
of a group of sneering people who use 
the word ‘moron’ with utter scorn to de- 
cribe their fellows. No one can be a 
power as a witness for Christ who be- 
longs to that school. People are better 
han the followers of Mencken represent 
them to be.” 


Universalist Young 
People Meet 

The 40th annual convention of the 
Young People’s Christian union of the 
Universalist church is meeting at Ferry 
Beach, Me., beginning this week, July 
14-18. Dr. Frank D. Adams delivered the 
keynote address at the opening session. 
Much emphasis is being placed this year 
n the importance of missionary work. 


Dean Inge to Preach 
To League 

Dean W. R. Inge is to preach the league 
of nations sermon in Geneva cathedral 
sept. 2. 


Chicago Methodist Ministers 
Study Coal Strike 

rhe report of the public policy commit- 
tee of the Chicago Methodist ministers 
meeting, which recently made a firsthand 
study of the coal strike in western Penn- 
sylvania, has issued its report. Among 
its findings is this: “Instead of seeking a 
means of stabilizing the industry, the 
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struggle has become a battle by the oper- 
ators to break the union and just as de- 
termined a battle by the miners to save 
the union.” Here are four of the resolu- 
tion paragraphs: “We condemn as un- 


American the substitution of government 
by injunction and subsidized police for the 
orderly processes of civil law.” “We pro- 
test against the abridgment of free speech 
and assembly which are guaranteed by 


British Table Talk 


London, June 26. 
T the present moment Dr. Morrison is 
on the sea; when he arrives he will 
have a most hearty welcome, and many 
opportunities of testifying to our people 
upon America’s peace policy. In ad- 
dition to Sunday engage- 
The Editor ments in many of our great 
in England pulpits, Dr. Morrison will 
have many occasions for the 
exposition of his faith before many 
hearers. For Monday, July 2, Sir Henry 
Lunn has arranged a lunch in the Hotel 
Cecil, at which leading statesmen and 
publicists will meet him; on four Fridays 
in July he will speak at St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, the church which has been 
made familiar in recent years through the 
ministry of the Rev. “Dick” Sheppard. 
On July 12, along with Dr. Norwood, he 
will address a mass meeting at Whit- 
fields; on August 19 he will broadcast 
from 5 G. B. These are some of the oc- 
casions which will be offered to the visit- 
ing editor. Readers of The Christian 
Century will bear them in mind, and will 
think with sympathy of their editor as 
speaking “leaders” to our people. This is 
all still to come, but without hesitation I 
can prophesy for him an attentive and se- 
rious and sympathetic hearing. Not least 
will this be so because Dr. Morrison comes 
as a notable example of what the press can 
do for the Kingdom of God. 


> * . 


A Centenary of 
Dr. Arnold 

Dr. Arnold was made headmaster of 
Rugby a hundred years ago. That is a 
date to be remembered by all who study 
the English public school system. Arnold 
was in many ways the father of the mod- 
ern public school. By the way, the words 
“public school” in this country do not 
bear the same meaning that they have in 
America. When we say “public school,” 
we mean schools such as Eton, Harron, 
Winchester, Shrewsburg, Rugby; Arnold 
took command of Rugby in days when 
there was far less “humanity” in them 
than there is now; he brought to his task 
a deep piety and a courageous will; he 
had a singular power over many of his 
boys; Clough, Matthew Arnold, his son, 
and Dean Stanley were among his sixth 
form boys, who never lost the Arnold 
temper. His theology is negligible; his 
history even more so; but his influence 
upon other masters in other schools is 
undying. 

He was fortunate in that he came into 
a book of genius, “Tom Brown's School- 
days”; to that and to Stanley’s life he 
owed his position in the generation to 
which I belong; but now like many Vic- 
torian idols, he has suffered loss; Mr. 
Lytton Strachey has exposed him as a 


“type of the puzzled, a man who never 
knew what he was doing, or why he 
was doing it.” It is well “to call no man 
master”; and Arnold, whom we were 
taught to revere as the perfect school- 
master, has had his reverses; but his elec- 
tion to Rugby marked the beginning of 
a new era in English education; and at 
least he was “a great personality ap- 
pearing at a favorable moment in the right 
environment.” 
* * * 

Romance in the 
Modern World 

Facts are bent upon leaving fiction far 
behind in this matter of romance. This 
week we have been watching in suspense 
those brave men with General Nobile; we 
think of the wonder of the story that 
there should be men speaking by means 
of the wireless out of their solitude, and 
rescued on the wings of the air. And now 
there is the almost incredible yarn of 
the eight stowaways on a liner, which 
must needs call to the naval resources 
of the world to rescue hundreds of pas- 
sengers and a large crew from eight des- 
perados! Perhaps this is also a tribute 
to the humanity of these days; Drake and 
Hawkins would have flung these men into 
the sea without a qualm. Sometimes we 
grow a little tired of the space given to 
such romances in our journals; but is it 
altogether contemptible to turn from the 
sayings of the wise and learned, and to 
read of the adventures and romances? 
And in the midst of such stories we 
come to Amundsen going out into the 
loneliness and desolation of the Arctic seas 
to rescue others. By these things men 
live. 

“The hero-race may come and go, 

But it doesn’t exactly die.” 

* * * 

Mr. Belloc’s 
Faith 

Not for the first time I find myself 
grateful to Mr. Hilaire Belloc for a clear 
and vigorous statement, not only of-Cath- 
olic doctrine, but of some matter-of-fact 
considerations which are easily forgotten. 
Mr. Belloc is a strong Catholic; those who 
were in Oxford when he was at Balliol 
will not have forgotten Belloc of Balliol, 
most brilliant of orators and scholars, and 
a poet of genius. In his treatment of this 
theme he says things which should be 
said; the difficulties he admits to be seri- 
ous, but they are not known today for the 
first time. He shows how St. Thomas 
Aquinas stated them, and met them. At 
the close of his article he writes this con- 
fession: “Only Personality will produce 
personality, something more personal, per- 
haps, but not less. Admitting personality 
in man, personality is behind the universe. 


(Continued on page 915) 
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the constitution, believing that this abridg- 
ment men to the conclusion that 
violent revolution is the only means of 

social change.” “We _ protest 
the attitude of the American Red 
Cross in refusing to aid the suffering fam- 
ilies of striking n “We 
federal authority as 
stability to 


lorces 


securing 
against 
such 


liners.” favor 


give eco 
coa}h industry.” 


use of will 


nomi 


Church Conference Stands by 
Volstead Act 

At the 
ot the 


the Church 
iVerne, Cal., 
attendance of 


mnference of 
held at L: 


with 


annual ec 
Brethren, 
arly this month 


5.000 


an 
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prohibition 
ce any attempt to 
the Volstead 
nullify the 18th 


that we 


weaken 
attempt to 
constitution, 
candidates as are in 
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mendment, 
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Dr. Abernethy Spending 
Summer in Palestine 
Rev. W. S. Abernethy, pastor of Cal 
Baptist church, Washington, D. C 
i st The 
entury, has three 


ndent of Christian 
iiled months 
alestine, whet he hopes 


Bible 


iff corres 
ior a 
ip through | 


to do much intensive study 


Rockefeller to Restore 
Cathedral Windows 

John D. Rockefeller, Ir., has 
$10,000 for the 


contributed 
the 


oir of 


restoration of stained 


glass windows of the cl Chartres 

Franc 
that the 
roved and 
pro- 


original 
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he asked. “Is it in order to plunge into 
social and moral anarchy, or is it as the 


rising sun seeks release from fog and 
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cloud in order to pour out its radiance and 
to transfigure the hemisphere?” Speaking 
further of liberty, Dr. Faunce, in his anal- 


Special Correspondence from Nashville 


Nashville, 

Eta Methodist church in America has, 
n the matter of the educational train- 

ing of its ministers, a history of its own. 
In pioneer days special training was lim- 
ited From the beginning, however, ad- 
mission into an annual 
conference, which means 
membership in the “trav- 
eling connection,” 
part of the 
upon study. The 
laid down not, nor 
a rigid one or in any way exact- 
time there have 
into being an increasing number of 
theological seminaries. Most of them 
now graduate institutions, requiring 
entrance a baccalaureate The 
nual conference however, 
final authority admissions into 
ranks, which means into the regular min- 
istry. And conferences, as a gen- 
rule, if must be frank, do not 
set great store by special seminary train- 
Thus the admission of 
scholastic training is 
on, in the 
jection and complaint. 
conferences in which 
Their 
concern, 
institutes 


June 3. 


The Pastor’s 
School 

has been 
by progressive 
of training 


steps, 
turning 
study 


process 


course of 
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degree. 
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have 


ng. 
whose 
not a 
There 
these 


gone face of 
men 
a miajority. have 
much 
of pre achers’ 


caused various types 
been devised 
to help in mature life to remedy the omis- 


their early studies. 
. * * 


sions of 


A Process of 
Evolution 
Within recent years, and under permis- 
legislation of the general conterence, 
older, organized type of 
have, in the Metho- 
taken on a new form. 
the lamented sec- 


SIVCE 
the 
pre institutes 
dist church, south, 
Under the guidance of 
tary of the general board of education, 
Dr. Stonewall Ander sudden 
death I chronicled in letter, the 
pastors’ school” evolved. It 
provides a two weeks period of intensive 
study. A course has been out pro- 
viding graduation” comple- 
units, 
study. Two can be 
period of 
term is 


loosely 


achers 


whose 
last 


son, 
my 
has been 
laid 
for after the 
twelve each 
hours of 
ten-day 

Their 
week to Friday week following, 
providing ten lesson periods of 
with 
pastor 


tion of pray a of 
taken 
one of these 
from Monday of 
thus 
hour 
only one Sunday's absence by 
students from their 
minimum of speech 
in the 


twelve 
in the 
schools 
one 
one 
each, 
the charges. 
making, 
forenoon and one 
being given to 


Chere is a 
usually one hour 
addresses 
prominent visiting minister. The 
serious, the courses following 
the lines of given in 
theological seminaries, omitting 
items as Hebrew 
financial outlay is 
their 


in the evening 
by some 
study 1s 
in general those 
necessar- 
and Greek. 
provided by the 
charges in many 
the conferences through their home 
fund, and the general board of 
education, which has the 
tion of the boards of Sunday 
and missions, 


ily such 
Phe 
men themselves 
Cases, 
mission 
also coopera- 
schools 


Methodists Hear 
A Presbyterian 

To the pastors’ school for 
embracing two annual 
held at Scarritt college, 
this year Dr. William 
pastor of the Brick 
in New York city, 


Tennessee, 
conferences and 
Nashville, came 
Pierson Merrill, 
Presbyterian church 
who for four cays gave 
the public addresses. In the mornings 
he dealt with the practical side of the 
preacher's life and work, concluding each 
period with a round table discussion of 
questions and answers. At the evening 
hour, for the benefit of the public as well 
as for those enrolled in the school, his ad- 
took a wider range. Under a 
voluntary ordinance of self-denial he 
passed by a number of engaging subjects 
of current interest, on which he has, by 
every token, a right to be heard, and took 
for the theme of these four evening ad- 
dresses the familiar topic of prayer. That 
his ministry was a welcome and effective 
one goes without saying. To hear such a 
speaker, coming from the great metrop- 
olis, with his irenic temper and catholic 
spirit, training and wide range of ex- 
periences, having crossed denominational 
as well as sectional lines to minister to 
them, was an adventure for these preach- 
ers of the south, mostly young men, 
which they will never forget. 
* * * 


dresses 


his 


Politics 

The democratic convention has done the 
expected and Governor Smith is nom- 
inated for President. The _ prohibition 
plank in the platform is satisfactory to 
the south, though its point was a good 
deal blunted by the telegram of the can- 
didate. Dry leaders, especially those rep- 
resenting the churches, are preparing to 
organize for the defeat of Smith in the 
southern states. Many will, no doubt, 
scratch tickets that would ordinarily be 
democratic. Personally I doubt if there 
will be a sufficient number to break the 
solid south. A great many conscientious 
drys will reason about as follows: The plat- 
form commits the party to the strict en- 
forcement of the prohibition laws. The 
candidate agrees. If personally he would 
like to the law modified, he knows 
that it cannot be done at once. Meantime 
enforce it. That is more than a “dry” 
republican President has done. If Smith 
is sincere, and it is generally believed that 
he is, he can and will do more than has 
of late been done to promote the enforce- 
ment of the law. This course of reasoning 
will, I believe, give him the votes of the 
normally democratic southern states. In 
that event, the issue of the election will be 
in the west. I must leave it to others to 
diagnose that section. Any urging of the 
anti-Catholic sentiment will win about as 
many votes for Smith as it will turn from 
him. This is a delicate subject, and the 
people most concerned with it have us- 
ually refused to handle it delicately. The 
traditional American devotion to religious 
liberty is deeply rooted in the south. Who- 
ever tampers with it does so at his peril. 

Georce B. WINTON. 
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ysis of youth, science and religion, besides 
exonerating young men and women seek- 
ers of “release,” expressed his contempt 
for the “pseudo-science” of certain phases 
of the school of behaviorism, and said that 
the discoveries of science cause distrust of 
all dogmatism. 


This is News of the Larger 
Christian World! 

Julius Rosenwald, Chicago philanthro- 
invest $2,000,000 in a well 
planned group of apartment buildings for 
Negroes, to cover an entire block on the 
south side, Chicago, to be called the Mich- 


igan boulevard gardens. 
} 


ust, 1s to 


This project will 
e the second largest of its kind in the 


CHRISTIAN 


world, being surpassed only by the Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar apartments for colored 


residents in the Harlem district of New 
York city, erected by Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Methodist Protestants Elect 
New President 

Dr. John C. Broomfield is the new pres- 
ident of the Methodist Protestant church 
He is a member of Pittsburgh conference, 
a Scot by birth, and a pastor and church 
officer in West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
He succeeds Dr. T. H. Lewis. 
Many Nationals at 
S. S. Convention 

At the World’s Sunday school conven- 
tion, which’ began its sessions July 11 at 


National Leaders Honor Denver Minister 


dinner “at night club 
as one newspaper reported 
it, given three weeks ago by a committee 
of 17 leading citizens none of whom was 
a member of the church, with Clarence 
Darrow as main speaker, paid tribute to 
Rev. A. A. Heist, pastor of Grace Com- 
nunity church, Denver, for the part. he 
| played on behalf of civil liberties and 
humanitarianism during the Colorado coal 
strike of last winter. 

\s unusuai as the other features was the 
presentation of a purse of $2,000 from the 
liberals of America, with messages from 
such national figures as Senators Borah 
and Walsh, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Frank 
P. Walsh, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Upton 
Sinclair, C. E. S. Wood, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, Lynn Harold Hough, Paul H. 
Douglas, Harry F. Ward, Carl Haessler, 
and numerous others equally famous. 

his “national recognition dinner,” as 


A CHURCH 


prices,” 





at 


it was called, is looked on 2s the answer 

the question as to whether a preacher 
can cast his lot with the underdog in a 
industrial conflict as A. A. Heist 
did last winter and survive the maledic- 
tions of the powerful and the equally 
irmful inuendoes of the “brothers.” Em- 
ttered and desperate as the result of 
tinued wage cuts, long lay-offs and 
ther inroads on their lives, the Colorado 
coal miners gave up getting relief through 
he reguiar unions and followed I. W. W. 
leadership in a statewide strike. The full 
ver of the state and press was turned 
gainst them. Civil liberties were ig- 
red; hunger and hardships were glee- 


illy reported in the press. While most 
were 


great 


religious and liberal leaders fear- 
illy saying the problem was “most com- 
plex,” A. A. Heist threw the whole force 
f his engaging personality on the side of 
right on those portions of the problem 
hich could be easily understood, those 
ving to do with civil rights and the 
leeding of the men, women and children. 
He handled some $15,000 in relief funds 
hen 50 cents was feeding a child a 
ek. He represented the American Civil 
Liberties union in futile protests to the 
governor and then in effective action in 
United States district court which 
ive labor a new bill of rights after a 
quarter of a century under the infamous 
Moyer decision. 
The fight for civil liberty had been won, 
but in the meantime he had given months 


of his time during a period when unem- 


When writing 


ployment had cut down the giving of a 
loyal and sacrificing church membership. 
Every church in Denver has been hard hit, 
including the most wealthy. A working 
class church was naturally worse off. His 
laymen faced the necessity of raising 
$5,000 or seeing disaster come to the one 
church which was putting social Chris- 
tianity into living in a difficult state. 

They discussed a dinner for Mr. Heist 
but thought it ought to be given by those 
outside the church. At their invitation 
former governor William E. Sweet en- 
thusiastically endorsed the plan and took 
the chairmanship of the 
charge. 


committee in 
Under his leadership a commit- 
tee was formed consisting of several labor 
leaders, a coal operator, the district at- 
torney, a district judge and another prom- 
inent attorney, 
prominent 
church. 

It was decided to charge $5 a plate for 
the dinner, with the distinct understanding 
that it was a dollar dinner, the other four 
dollars going to the church funds. Clar- 
ence Darrow gave his services because of 
his interest in those things for which Mr. 
Heist stood. Churchmen and non-church- 
men, liberals, radicals, conservatives who 
yet believe in fundamental Americanism, 
all joined in the affair. The dining room 
was filled with some 300 who applauded 
Mr. Darrow’s sallies at the ministers pres- 
ent and the address of Dr. L. B. Long- 
acre of the Iliff school of theology equally. 
Mr. Heist was given a mighty ovation. 


college 
women, all 


professors and 
from outside the 
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Los Angeles, special interest centered in 
the arrival of the “Tenyo Maru” from the 
orient bearing 300 nationals, 
from the Philippines, China, 
Korea. The convention 
held at the Shrine civic auditorium. Last 
Sunday was observed as World’s Sunday 
school day by 


delegates 
Japan and 


sessions were 


schools everywhere, 
tors speaking on the 
“Thy Kingdom come.” 


pas- 


convention theme, 


Pope Bans 
D’ Annunzio 

All the works of Gabriele d’ Annunzio, 
Italy's poet and novelist, which are 


faith and to 
considered on the 
index of prohibited works, according to 
the Osservatore Romano, the official vat- 
ican organ. 


deemed “offensive to the 


morality,” are to be 


Religious Leaders Protest 
Closing of “Debs” Radio 

Station WEVD, the 
radio station operating 


Debs 


trom 


memorial 
New York, 
was one of the stations which were sched- 
uled to be closed down unless reason could 


be given why the service should be con- 


tinued Among the pleas for continu 
ance were those from Rev. Paul Jones, 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation; the 


social justice committee of the Commun 
ity church, New York; the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends and the board of na- 
tional missions of the Presbyterian church 


Southern Presbyterians Observe 
“Montreat Week” 


The week beginning July 1 is “Mon- 
treat week” for southern Presbyterians, 
who meet in their assembly ground at 


Montreat, N. ( which has been called 
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“the university of church activity.” Con- 
ferences are held there at various times 
during the year; also, a high school, junior 
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college and normal school are conducted 
during the winter season with great suc- 


cess. Dr. R. C. Anderson is president of 


Special Correspondence from Central Europe 


Geneva, Switzerland, June 1. 

N APRIL 10 at Diisseldorf, Germany, 

representatives of labor groups from 
Germany, Holland, Denmark and Switzer- 
land founded an “Evangelical Labor 
Movement.” This event, however novel 
it may seem to 
British or Ameri- 
cans, is not with- 
out precedent on 
the European continent. For years there 
have been Christian trade union move- 
ments in different countries, some of 
which have been sufficiently broad in their 
outlook to include both protestants and 
Catholics, as is the case in Germany. The 
reason for this trend toward labor move- 
ments distinctly labeled as religious is 
that socialism on the continent, unlike 
socialism in Great Britain, has its roots 
in a social philosophy more or less inim- 
ical to the concepts of religion. With 
Karl Marx as its patron saint and eco- 
nomic determinism as its substitute for a 
metaphysic or a theology, it is not sur- 
prising that the dominant socialist move- 
ment of the last half century has not 
found the New Testament a congenial 
ally. The political parties which are the 
products of these ideas have regarded the 
church as a present or a potential enemy. 
In theory they are religiously neutral. In 
practice they are usually hostile. This 
was the case with two of the German 
governments after the war, which regarded 
the church as a class organization and 
hence desired to kill it. The attitude of the 
soviets expressed in the Moscow sign, 
“Religion is the opiate of the people.” has 
its counterpart in western Europe. There 
are labor unions in Germany which have 
such mottoes over their doors as “We 
abandon heaven to parsons and the spar- 
rows.” The intention of the new Evan- 
gelical Labor movement is to maintain a 
double front, against capitalism on the 
hand and against Marxianism on 
the other hand. To the socialist doctrines 
of class struggle and economic deter- 
minism they oppose the Christian ideal 
of a community of fellow-workers and the 
Christian teaching of the hand of God in 
history. 


The New Evangelical 
Labor Movement 


one 


* * «* 
Rasis of the New 
Movement 

The constitution of the movement is 
very simple. Its basis is the Bible. Tts 
aim is to apply the gospel to economic 
life. It will focus the attention of its 
members upon the study of economic 
problems, and will make propaganda on 
behalf of its ideas in countries not repre- 
sented at Diisseldorf. In the accom- 
plishment of its task it intends to coop- 
erate with the International Labor office 
and with the Christian Social Institute of 
the Stockholm conference on life and 
work. Some European Christian leaders 
like Dr. Ragar of Switzerland deplore 
this development. They see God at work, 
however masked he may be, in the great 
socialist movement, and they fear that 


this tendency of the labor world to split 
up into warring camps may result in ulti- 
mate loss rather than gain. The answer 
that would be made to this is that great 
sections of the working -population have 
drifted so far away from any kind of reli- 
gious interest or church connection that 
some clear-cut organized movement is 
needed to proclaim a specifically Christian 
doctrine of social and industrial relations. 
The distance which this drift from religion 
has carried tens of thousands is graph- 
ically described in an article by Mr. 
Arnold Bremond which recently appeared 
in Mr. Elie Gounelle’s magazine, Revue 
du Christianisme Social. Mr. Bremond, 
while still a student of theology, made a 
special study of the conditions which pre- 
vail among the poorest class of working 
people in the neighborhood of Paris. In 
order that the inquiry might be really 
thorough Mr. Bremond lived among them 
and shared their existence. He found 
that religion in the Christian sense of that 
word was practically nonexistent. It is 
to meet this situation that the Evangelical 
Labor movement has been established. Its 
president is Pastor Werbeck of Elberfeldt, 
one of the new “social pastors” who are 
beginning to play an important part in 
German church life and about whom I 
hope to write something later. Among 
the other leaders in the movement are 
Dr. Rudolph of Berlin, Dr. Amelink of 
Utrecht,-and Dr. Haas of Zurich. The 
council of the German church federation 
was represented at the Diisseldorf meet- 
ing but is not organizationally identified 
with the new movement. 

* * * 
Dr. Karl Barth on an “International 
Orchestral Concert” 

Dr. Barth was recently invited to con- 
tribute an article to an international re- 
view in which a variety of religious points 
of views are expressed. The particular 
number in which his article was to have 
appeared contained statements by a Rus- 
sian Orthodox, a Roman Catholic, a Ger- 
man Lutheran and several varieties of 
Anglo-Saxon protestants. In refusing to 
contribute to such a magazine Dr. Barth 
wrote a letter which he has subsequently 
allowed the editor to publish, and which 
deserves to be studied with great care by 
those who wish to understand the sig- 
nificance of Dr. Barth’s position and of 
the vital protestant movement on the 
continent which is associated with his 
name. In the course of his letter Dr. 
Barth says: “I should not wish to criti- 
cize anyone who hopes to accomplish 
something of value and promise by ar- 
ranging such a species of international 
orchestfal concert, in which the most 
varied Christian points of view would 
play their part, nor would I criticize those 
who might find pleasure in taking part in 
it. . . . But those who favor these mod- 
ern methods will understand if they are 
in earnest, the anxiety felt by others lest 
such undertakings should give rise to the 

(Continued on Page 915) 
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the Mountain Retreat association, which 
has the enterprise in charge. 


Bishop McConnell Heads 
Missions Board 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell was 
elected acting president of the board of 
foreign missions of the Methodist church 
at the meeting of the executive committee 
held in New York June 21. 


Religious Press Leaders 
Meet in Cincinnati 

The editorial council of the religious 
press met in conference in Cincinnati, 
June 19, 20. The keynote address was 
delivered by Rev. Samuel Cavert of the 
federal council of churches, his subject 
being “The Major Objects of the Reli- 
gious Press Today.” 


Dr. Morgan Resigns as 
Dickinson College Head 

Dr. James H. Morgan has resigned the 
presidency of Dickinson college, Metho- 
dist institution located at Carlisle, Pa. 
The resignation is to take effect June 10, 


THE 


1929. Dr. Dickinson has been connected 
with the school as teacher and executive 
for 46 years. 


Ohio Wesleyan President 
Resigns 

Retirement of Dr. John W. Hoffman as 
president and announcement of gifts to the 
university totaling over $700,000 were out- 
standing events of the 84th annual com- 
mencement season at Ohio Wesleyan uni- 
versity, Delaware, O., June 9-12. Dr. 
Hoffman’s retirement came as a result of 
his continued ill health. He will continue 
as president emeritus. 


“Norwegian” Lutherans of America 
To Shorten Name 

Last year the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America passed its tenth mile- 
stone as a united body, and that event 
received due recognition from the con- 
vention of that body, early in June, in 
Minneapolis. At the convention a reso- 
lution was adopted to drop the word 
“Norwegian” from the name of the 
church. A committee was appointed to 


Special Correspondence from Minnesota 


Minneapolis, June 29. 
ETWEEN a national convention of 
medical men concerned with the pro- 
longation of human life and the N.E.A., 
which is directed toward the progression 
of life, we have entertained in our state— 
from whence came 
the most bitter sat- 
ire of Babbitry—the 


Rotary Holds Its 
World Convention 


Rotary international 
convention. This spectacle of 12,000 men 
from nearly 40 countries of the world 


makes all other news subordinate. It is 
small wonder that the city of Minneapolis 
sought to outdo herself in the way of 
hospitality. Floral decorations in all the 
main streets made significant the sign 
“The Hanging Gardens of Minneapolis 
Greet You.” The St. Olaf choir from 
Northfield, one of the causes for musical 
pride, gave a performance on the Sunday 
when the guests arrived. The Minneap- 
olis symphony came together for a spe- 
cial concert. A tribe of Indians from 
Glacier national park were imported for 
the occasion, and an aquatic show was 
staged at Lake Calhoun. Even “Lindy” 
came to the twin cities during the con- 
vention. Many are asking the secret of 
this organization which seems to wax fat 
on the cynicism of its critics. Here is that 
which has spilt over boundaries of lan- 
guage and land. A Lausanne conference 
based on a common religion could not 
find it possible to conclude with a com- 
munion service, yet here are men with no 
creed save that which is reflected in cer- 
tain words of Jesus achieving a practical 
unity which is both refreshing and en- 
couraging. Only 23 years old, what is 
this that came out of Chicago? 

. @-s 
The Lesson of 
Rotary 
_ Oratory was not a conspicuous element 
in the convention. One of the speakers 
told the story of the boy who described 
America as “the place where they put 
each other to death by elocution.” This 
Was certainly not applicable to these meet- 





ings. Neither were there any resolutions 
urging senators through a correspondence 
course to bring in. Utopia by the return 
mail. There seemed to be an effort to 
demonstrate ideals rather than to define 
them. Perhaps this partly explains this 
modern movement, because we actually 
do live first and rationalize afterwards. 
Whatever the explanation, Rotary inter- 
national saves us from believing that 
people have lost faith in each other. The 
proceedings were culminated by a splen- 
did address. Sir Donald Maclean, who is 
not a Rotarian, spoke on “International 
Good Will,’ and added dignity to the 
occasion by personal messages from Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, Lord Grey, and 
Ramsay MacDonald. Even King George 
was reported to have said of the Rota- 
rians, “I should like to be one myself.” 
Sir Donald Maclean paid tribute to the 
Kellogg note concerning the outlawry of 
war. He said that among his country- 
men it had been given a favorable recep- 
tion and expressed a perscnal wish that 
such “a pact can become a blessed fact.” 
* * «€ 

And So Forth 

Minnesota will be represented in at 
least three parts of the world this sum- 
mer. President Coffman of the university 
is en route to Russia for a study of the 
educational system of the soviet govern- 
ment. Rev. Frank Jennings and Dr. N. 
S. Elderkin are in Europe with a Sher- 
wood Eddy group, and your correspond- 
ent hopes to visit Mexico with the Her- 
ring party..... Over 1,000 children and 
adults at Duluth attended the public re- 
ception to the “Doll Ambassadors” sent 
by the school children of Japan..... A 
beautiful chapel was dedicated June 10 at 
Fort Snelling. It was built from funds 
collected from all churches in both cities, 
and the ceremony was conducted under 
the auspices of an interdenominational 
committee..... The Ramsey County Sun- 
day school association has just raised 
$20,500 for its next year’s program. 

W. P. Lemon. 
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suggest a new and satisfactory name, for 
adoption at the next convention which 
meets in 1930. 
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Lincoln, Neb., Churches Welcome 
New Baptist Minister 
That there is a fine spirit of cooperation 
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among East Lincoln, Neb., churches is 
evidenced by the enthusiastic community 
welcome service for the new minister at 


Religious Leaders of Japan in Fruitful Conference 


Nagano, June 12 

than a hafpy 
that following very soon 
Jerusalem 


coincidence 
after the 
there should be 
held in Japan a conference of the Bud- 
dhist, Shintoist and Christian leaders in 
that country. The 

The Japan Religious original organizers 
Conference of this great 
ference were a 
liberal-minded Neo-Shintoists 
about 20 outstanding leaders 
among the three religions to act on an 
organization committee. 


r IS more 


conference, 


con- 


group of 
who got 


It is of no minor 
significance that neither the government 
nor the foreign Christian missionary had 
a hand in the calling of this conference. 
It came spontaneously from a long held 
desire on the part of the liberal minded 
ind socially minded leaders of the three 


religions When the conterence was an- 


nounced, the plan was greeted by an en 
thusiasm far exceeding the fondest dreams 
of the founders Several thousand re 
ligious workers applied for membership; 
but in order to keep the conference from 
being unwieldy, 


only 1,600 


credentials were given to 
follows: Bud 
dhism 550, Shintoism 260, Christianity 150, 


delegates as 


distinguished scholars and national lead 
ers 640 
a prominent independent thinker said that 
he was not surprised, for he believed that 


Remarking on the enthusiasm, 


such a conference was the logical and in 


evitable outcome of the present religious 


tendency lhe program consisted of gen- 
eral meetings of the delegates, sectional 
meetings of the four groups who discussed 
“World Peace “Social Work,” “Religious 
Education,” Thought”; 


evening public meet- 


“Religious 


conterence was 

octrine It was 

mmon methods and 

cooperation im so 
nda, religiot 


keptical attitude of the nation 


ial work, peace propa 
education and in mec 
ne the 


j 


toward religiot discussing their com 


mon problems, each hoped to help and be 
helped, and incidentally to understand his 
fellow better. The 
keynote ) he conference was struck on 
Bishop Uzaki 


Methodist church, who in 


the openin afternoon by 


of the Japan 

referring to the Jerusalem conference re 
marked that he as a Christian thought 
“that Christianity should accept what ts 
good in other religions and should have 
consideration for their respective histori 
cal backgrounds It is futile for Chris- 
tians to attitude of 
toward other religions.” He 


keep their present 
superiority 
remarked how the mysticism of Bud 
dhism and the ceremonial and buildings of 
Shintoism had much to contribute to the 
development He 


possibility of religions differ 


| 
comnion reliwious 
showed the 
ing in methods and yet cooperating in im 


proving society 


Achievement of 
Group Gatherings 

The real work of the conference was 
done in the group gatherings. These 


were conducted on the plan of a few 


short lectures by specialists, followed by 
long periods of open discussion. Every 
resolution passed by the groups was 
passed with little or no protest by the 
general meeting when they reported back 
on the last morning. One can only give 
the resolutions without comment, and 
leave the reader to ponder over their sig- 
nificance. The peace section first pledged 
full support to the league of nations. It 
approved without reservations the pro- 
posed American treaty for the outlawry of 
war. It recommended that the govern- 
ment include in school books as much 
instruction as possible for the creation of 
“an international mind.” It expressed its 
hope for the absolute abolition of race dis- 
crimination in the world 
tion had meetings, the 
storms being caused by some self-invited 
nationalist reactionaries 


The peace sec- 
some stormy 
This group even 
brought paid disturbers of the peace and 
scattered them throughout the hall; but 
they were unsuccessful in preventing all 
the resolutions from 


passing by over- 


whelming majorities. The accredited del- 
egates who were real religionists were al- 
most unanimous in their support of all 
the resolutions in all the groups The sec- 
tion on social work brought in their final 
recommendations as follows: that licensed 
prostitution be abolished; that people in 
corrupting public morals be 
not given positions of honor; that the 
discrimination against ex-convicts be abol- 
ished; that the work of reconciliation es 
pecially. between outcasts and the ordi- 


businesses 


nary members of the community be pro- 
moted; that children playing in public 
parks and properties of religious institu- 
tions be given adequate protection; that 
alcoholic liquors be not sold to men and 
women under 25 years of age. 
* > . 

Religious 
Education 

*The section on religous education de- 
plored the two extremes found among edu- 
cators: that of no respect for religion on 
the one hand, and that of naive supersti- 
tion on the other hand They recom 
mended that a department of religion be 
established in normal schools; that re- 
ligious material be included in 
text books: 
religious workers be added to the board 
for compiling text books (it is understood 
that the government is going to act im- 


school 
that at least three competent 


mediately on this); that in the govern- 
ment department of education there be 
established a board of religious investi- 
gation; that special lectures be held from 
time to time for cultivating religious faith 
among educators. The section on thought 
reviewed the history of the Japanese 
religions. Superstition in ‘all three reli- 
Materialism 
and social unrest and political corruption 


gions was severely scored. 


were declared to be the greatest menaces 
of society today; these could be ameliorated 
only by a greater effort on the part of 
religious workers for a moral and spirit- 
ual uplifting of the people. Prof. Anaseki, 
a prominent Buddhist, and chairman of 


the thought section, said in a lecture: “In 
these days of faster communication we 
see the elimination of class discrimination 
and of submission. We cannot suppress 
the mental progress of the day nor at- 
tempt to keep thought as it was in the 
feudal ages. Our social life has mistak- 
enly tried to keep up to material progress. 
It cannot, and so man has become impa- 
tient and revolutions are easily bred. . . 
Mankind has become a slave to what he 
manufactures. It is necessary for him to 
realize the dignity of human life.” 
» = S 

Kagawa Stirs 
Conference 

One of the best features in the confer- 
ence was the extremely dramatic address 
on “The Humanizing of Industry,” by T. 
Kagawa, the famous social worker. He 
declared that Buddhism, Shintoism and 
Christianity are all hampered in Japan be- 
cause they are too subservient to capital- 
ism. It is a criticism well earned. Ka- 
gawa, in calling for social justice and in 
asking for brotherly love among all classes 
of all people regardless of rank, birth or 
color, also incurred the censure of the 
reactionaries who are our Japanese con- 
temporaries of the reactionary group in 
the American legion. 

* » . 

Some Results of the 
Conference 

What of the results of the conference 
and its permanent significance? The rec: 
ommendations from the different groups 
alone justify its existence ten times over 
Most of these resolutions, the Christians 
of the west could well apply in cleaning 
up their own “backyards.” The confer- 
ence will undoubtedly result in greater 
cooperation among the social workers of 
all religions. It will mean that a greater 
number of religionists will be less en- 
grossed in creed and will give more atten- 
tion to the concrete problems of a new 
child labor 
minimum wages, prostitution, materialism, 
force psychology, etc. Nationistic, nar- 
row reactionaries were discredited in the 
eyes of the Japanese people by their tac- 
tics. Perhaps the most significant thing 
is the distinct position of leadership that 
the 150 Japanese Christian delegates took 
at this conference. It shows that a liberai 
Christianity can wield a tremendous in- 
fluence in modern Japan. It is a reminder 
to the churches of the west that mission- 
aries sent to Japan will have to be able 
to fit in with such a trend. Missionaries 
will have to believe with Jesus that their 
religion is “not to destroy but to fulfil,” 
or they will be of more use in their home- 
land. thinkers will 
place for Christian superstitions as_ the 


society—such problems as 


Japanese have no 
native superstitions are ejected. The gos- 
pel as it has been preached by many 
Christian ministers will not save the Japan 
of 1928. Following Detroit and Jerusa- 
lem, Tokyo reminds us that there remains 
yet to come a revolution in the theory and 
practice of Christian missions. 


A. R. Stone. 
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Second Baptist church, Rev. James Mac- 
Pherson. Four churches, of different de- 


BRITISH TABLE TALK 
(Continued from page 909) 
The process of the universe has a mean- 
ing, the end of man becomes rational. But 
if his end is upon this earth, that end is 
not rational in the ultimate sense of the 
word ‘rational.’ It does not complete his 
being. It leaves not only loose ends, but 
loose ends infinitely larger than the woven 
strands which build up his earthly life. 
That how I see the affair. I admit I 
handicapped in putting it abstractly, 
because I accept it, not as an abstraction 
but as part of a divine philosophy wherein 
accord. I feel, not with senti- 
ment, nor only with emotion, but by the 
process of all my being and especially 
the lucid cogitative part of myself 
two great quotations, centuries old, often 
recited triumphantly in song; with these 
| will end. The first runs: 
Coheredes ac sodales . 
In terra viventium. 
second: 
Qui vitam sine termino 
Nobis donet in patria. 
» they stand in what was once the uni- 
ersal language of our civilization. In our 
odern local language they mean: The 
‘Co-heirs and barrack-room com- 
ms in the land of living men.’ The 
nd: ‘Who shall give us life without 
lin Our Own Country’.” 
> * * 


all 1s at 


And So Forth 
Mr. Lloyd George has been attacking 
churches for not stopping the war. 
he had been more ready to take his 

of the responsibility of the church, 

d to remember that he, himself, was in 

e church as much as anyone, we might 

found his plea more weighty. But 
a member of the church to declare that 
hurch should have stopped the war, 
he himself called upon that church 

) support the war, is unconvincing. 

Epwarp S8HILLITOo. 

CENTRAL EUROPE CORRES- 

PONDENCE 
(Continued from page 912) 

ression, or strengthen it where it al- 
exists, that: (1) The unity of Chris- 
in Christ is something actual that 
be visibly represented by adding to- 
r as many and as different Christian 
dpoints as possible; (2) Christian 
consists in the sum total or in a 
s section of all the various Christian 
leas and opinions; (3) Christian knowl- 
is arrived at by means of a selection 
mutual completion as between these 
rious Christian points of view. I con- 
such an impression disastrous, and 
uld not wish to serve it by giving my 
ime and the expression of my opinions 

» the collection which you are planning. 

lf what you say is true, and my views 

have been accepted here and there in your 
ovements, then all those who know what 
real position is could only feel aston- 
ent at seeing me‘appear in such com- 
My contribution cannot consist in 
his case of writing 3,000 words, but in 
writing a single one; that is the only 
ing which I can honestly do for you.” 
Francis P. MILter. 
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nominations, located in the neighborhood 
of this church, joined in the welcome. 
Union services have arranged by 
these churches for the summer months. 


Bishop Hughes Heads Methodist 
Service Board 

Bishop Edwin H. Hughes was elected 
chairman of the world service commission 
of the Methodist church which held its 
annual meeting recently in Chicago. 


been 


Congregational “Pilgrims” 
Give $10,000 to Crew 

A gift of $10,000 was presented to the 
crew of the steamship Celtic, of the White 
Star line, the Pilgrim ship—by the 1,200 
British Pilgrims who came to America 
bearing a “goodwill mission” from British 
Congregationalists. 


Colleges Give for China 
Famine Relief 

Student representatives from 16 
leges and universities met at Cornell late 
in June and passed resolutions pledging 
support to the campaign of ten million 
dollars for the starving Chinese in the 
province of Shantung. 


col- 


Dedicate New Building 

The Galesburg, Ill., Christian church, 
Rev. S. H. Zendt minister, dedicated its 
new $175,000 building June 10. 
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Gertrude Hutton Abingdon, $.75 each 
Our Guest, by Gustine Courson Weaver 


among the non- 
Abingdon, $1.00. 
Frank 

Carleton 
Building for 


Bethany 
Press. 

Creation by Evolution, edited by Frances Mason 
Macmillan, $5.00 

In the African Bush, by 
A course for juniors 

Old Mother Earth, by Kirtley F. 
University Press. 

The Catholic Church and the 
Ryan Macmillan, $1.00 
Fundamentals of Early Christianity, by George L. 
Clark. Mather Pub. Co., 404 Fourth Ave., New 

York. 

Tristram Shandy, by Lawrence Sterne 
Library, $.95 

The Emperor Jones; The Straw, by Eugene O'Neill. 
The Modern Library, $.95 

William Alfred Quayle, the Skylark of Methodism, 
by M. S. Rice. Abingdon, $2.50. 

Shepherd? The Song of 

Forrest. Stratford, $1.00. 

The Son of Man: The Story of Jesus, by 
Ludwig. Boni & Liveright, $3.00 

How to Study the City Church, by H 
lass. Doubleday, Doran. 
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University of Chicago Press, $2.50 


Huelster Schwab 
Friendship Press, $.75 
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Citizen, by John A 


The Modern 
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Ww. M 


Emil 


Paul Doug- 


Seen Through German Eyes, by Arthur 
Feiler. New Republic, $1.00. 

Youth in Quest, by 
tury Co., $1.50. 
Bryan, the Great Commoner, by J. C. 

pleton, $3.50 

Gongorism and the Golden Age, by Elisha K. Kane. 
University of North Carolina Press, $3.50 

The Skull of Swift, by Shane Leslie. Bobbs Merrill, 
$3.50. 

Wayne Wheeler, Dry 
Revell, $3.00. 

The Pathfinder in Church Work with Young Peo- 
ple, by Edwin Phelps. Judson Press, $1.25. 
The Christ of the Byways, by James E. Freeman. 

Revell, $1.75. 

The Indian and Christian Miracles of Walking on 
the Water, by William Norman Broan. Open 
Court, $2.00. 

The Constitution of the United States, by Gaspar 
G. Bacon. Harvard University Press, $2.00. 


America 


Grace Sloan Overton. Cen- 


Long. Ap 


Boss, by Justin Steuart 


“Where can I find 


that poem?’’ 


UOTABLE 
EMS 


Compiled by 
Tuomas Curtis CLark and 
Estuer A. Guess 


Assisted by nearly a hundred 
Christian Century readers 


Says the Boston Transcript: 


“Dr. Joseph Fort Newton says he is more 
indebted to the poets than to the theologians. 
He is not the only preacher who could make 
such a confession. The real poet is a seer and 
a seer is a prophet, hence the confession is 
not strange. 


“This anthology is made up of really religious 
poems, not didactic rhymes nor dogmatic 
doggerel. It is real poetry. The compilers 
have succeeded edmirably 


“Every poem is inspirational and is good to 
read aloud. The book will prove a vade 
mecum to ministers and other speakers. 
‘Quotable Poems’ is one of the best collec 
tions of inspirational verse in print.’ 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell: 


“I am grateful for the book. The work of 
selection has been wonderfully well done. 
I have not seen any better book of this kind 
in a iong time.” ($2.50) 
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e 
Timely: 
2 
“This summer and fall, this book ought to be circulated by the tens of 
thousands. It would do wonders, in clearing the air. With Smith running 
for President, we will need some sort of fog-scatterer. Protestants should 


read it to find out two things concerning Catholicism—what to be afraid of 
of and what not.to be.” Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


pene: : 


™ This ‘study is especially noteworthy for its sympathetic appreciation of 
“the religious side of, the Catholic outlook, combined with a candid criticism 
of the Roman vieW..of the relation of church and state. This latter is a 
subject on which so much attention has recently been focused by animated 
discussions in the current periodicals that a volume which is as balanced 
and discriminating as Professor Garrison's will meet an important need.” 
Bulletin of the Religious Book Club. 


Discriminating: 


“Of prime importance in this exposition is the statement that Roman 
Catholicism is two things: a form of faith and a form of government. With 
Catholicism as a form of faith, Protestants have no quarrel; but with Cathol- 
icism as a form of government that is seen to be an autocracy with an infallible 
head, extending its power of fealty to the most remote subject, claiming 
preeminence, Protestants have need to practice wisdom and discrimination.” 
Los Angeles Saturday Night. 


Fair: 


“The author warns us that if we want a book which will fan hatred of 
Catholicism we had better get some other book than his; but says that those 
who want help to understand it may find light in its pages. The book 
bears out this attitude and spirit.” Presbyterian Banner. 


The fact that this book was chosen by the Religious Book Club for June is an 
outstanding argument for the importance of its message and the competency 
of its authorship. {$2.50] 


Ludwig’s 
“The Son of Man” 


Just recently published is already goning strong. Not a book of theology; 
not a complete life story of Jesus; not a volume of homiletics. A portrait— 
by a great modern artist. This book will be more widely discussed than 


any other religious work published this season [$3.] 


Special Announcement: The Old Testament: An American Translation, 
Edited by J. M. P. Smith, is now out in a new cloth addition at $5.00. 
Order your copy at this lower price. 


If you don’t wish to lug these books along on your 
vacation journey, fill out coupon at right and the 
books will be waiting for you when you arrive. 
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